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Richmond,  Va.    May  8-10,  1900. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    September  19-20,  1901. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    September  12-15,  1902. 
Mackinac  Island,  Mich,    August  3-8,  1903. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    September  5-10,  1904. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.    September  4-9,  1905. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    September  3-8,  1906. 

8.  New  York,  N.  Y.    September  2-7,  1907. 

9.  Hot  Springs,  Ark.    September  7-12,  1908. 

10.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    August  16-21,  1909. 

11.  Richmond,  Va.    May  2-7,  1910. 

12.  Boston,  Mass.    August  14-19,  1911. 

13.  Denver,  Colo.    August  19-24,  1912. 

14.  Nashville,  Tenn.    August  18-23,  1913. 

15.  Detroit,  Mich.    August  24-29,  1914. 


PAST  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


The  fi^re  before  the  name  indicates  the  number  of  the  meeting;  the  time  of  service 
follows  the  name. 

PRESIDENT 

1.  Albert  B.  Prescott* 1900-01  8. 

2.  Joseph    P.    Remington 1901-02  9. 

3.  Edward  Kremers    1902-03  10. 

4.  H.    H.    Rusby 1903-04  11. 

5.  Geo.   B.  Kauffman 1904-05  12. 

6.  H.  M.  Whelpley 1905-06  13. 

7.  J.   H.   Beal 1906-07  14. 


J.  T.  McGill 1907-08 

H.    P.   Hynson 190809 

Wm.  M.   Searby* 1909-10 

J.    O.    Schlotterbeck 1910-11 

J.    O.    Schlotterbeck 1911-12 

A.   H.   Clark 1912-13 

Albert   Schneider    1913-14 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


1.  Joseph   P.    Remington.  ..  .1900-01  8. 

2.  Edward  Kremers    1901-02  9. 

3.  H.   H.   Rusby 1902-03  10. 

4.  Geo.   B.   Kauflfman 1903-04  11. 

5.  C.    Lewis    Diehl 1904-05  12. 

6.  C.    Lewis    Diehl 1905-06  13. 

7.  J.  T.  McGill 1906-07  14. 


C.    B.    Lowe 1907-08 

A.    B.    Stevens 1908-09 

E.   H.   LaPierre 1909-10 

W.    J.    Teeters 1910-11 

A.   H.  Clark 1911-12 

Albert   Schneider    1912-13 

E.   A.   Ruddiman 1913-14 


SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER 


1.  Wymond   H.   Bradbury.  ..  1900-01  8. 

2.  Wilbur  L.  Scoville 1901-02  9. 

3.  Wilbur  L.  Scoville 1902-03  10. 

4.  Wilbur  L.  Scoville 1903-04  11. 

5.  J.    O.    Schlotterbeck 1904-05  12. 

6.  J.   O.    Schlotterbeck 1905-06  13. 

7.  J.   O.    Schlotterbeck 1906-07  14. 


J.   O.    Schlotterbeck 1907-08 

Geo.  C.  Diekman 1908-09 

Geo.  C.  Diekman 1909-10 

Chas.  W.  Johnson 1910-11 

Chas.  W.  Johnson 1911-12 

Chas.  W.  Johnson 1912-13 

Wilber   J.    Teeters 1913-14 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


J.  H.  Beal,  Chairman 

William  Simon 

Edward  Kremers  1900-01 

James  M.  Good 

Geo.  C.  Diekman 

J.  H.  Beal,  Chairman 

William  Simon 

Oscar  Oldberg  1901-02 

Lucius  E.  Sayre 

Edsel  A.  Ruddiman 

J.  H.  Beal,  Chairman 

Chas.  Caspari,  Jr. 

J.  A.   Koch  1902-03 

W.  A.  Puckner 

J.  O.   Schlotterbeck 

H.  M.  Whelpley,  Chairman 

Chas.  Caspari,  Jr. 

J.  A.  Koch  1903-04 

W.  A.  Puckner 

J.  O.   Schlotterbeck 

H.  M.  Whelpley,  Chairman 

J.  A.  Koch 

W.  A.  Puckner  1904-05 

C.  B.  Lowe 

Edward   Kremers 

W.  A.  Puckner,  Chairman 

C.  B.  Lowe 

Edward  Kremers  1905-06 

Wm.  M.   Searby* 

H.  H.  Rusby 

W.  A.  Puckner,  Chairman 

Wm.  M.  Searby* 

H.  H.  Rusby  1906-07 

H.  P.  Hynson 

F.  J.  Wulling 


W.  A.  Puckner,  Chairman 

H.  P.  Hvnson 

P.  J.   Wulling  1907-08 

H.  H.  Rusby 

J.  A.  Koch 


J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman 
H.   H.  Rusby 
9.    F.   J.   Wulling 
C.   W.   Johnson 


1908-09 


J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman 
P.  J.  Wulling 

10.  C.  W.  Johnson  1909-10 

E.  G.  Eberle 

F.  P.  Stroup 

J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman 
E.  G.  Eberle 

11.  F.  P.  Stroup  1910-11 
E.  H.  LaPierre 

J.  M.  Good 

J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman 
E.  G.  Eberle 

12.  E.  H.  LaPierre  1911-12 
J.  M.  Good 

W.  J.  Teeters 

J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman 
E.  G.  Eberle 

13.  Wilber  J.   Teeters  1912-13 
C.  E.  Vanderkleed 

C.  E.  Caspari 

J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman 
C.  E.  Vanderkleed 

14.  C.   E.   Caspari  1913-14 
C.  W.  Johnson 

E.  G.  Eberle 


^Deceased. 


OFFICERS,  1914-1915 


PRESIDENT 
Frederick  J.  Wulung Minneapolis,  Minn. 

VICE-PEESIDENT 
H.  V.  Arny New  York,  N.  Y. 

SECRETARY-TEEASUREE 
WiLBER  J.  Teeters Iowa  City,  Iowa 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Term  Ends 

J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman 1916 Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  J.  Bradley 1916 Boston,  Mass. 

F.  P.  Stroup 1916 Philadelphia,   Pa. 

C.  W.  Johnson 1915 Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  G.  Eberle 1915 Dallas,  Texas 


SYLLABUS  COMMITTEE 

Term  Ends 
T.  J.  Bradley 1915 Boston,  Mass. 

H.  H.  RuSBY 1916 New  YorJc,  N.  Y. 

J,  H.  Beal 1917 Urbana,  III. 

C.  W.  Johnson 1918 Seattle,  Wash. 

C.  B.  Lowe 1919 Philadelphia,   Pa. 

W.  C.  Anderson 1920 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Koch 1921 Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OP  THE 

FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OP  THE 

AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL  FACULTIES 


FiBST  Session — Tuesday  Evening,  August  25,  1914 


The  first  session  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  Albert  Schneider,  of  San  Francisco,  at  9  o'clock  P.  M., 
on  August  25,  1914,  at  the  Hotel  Pontehartrain,  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  l^Iichigan. 

President  Schneider  stated  that  the  first  order  of  business  was 
the  presentation  of  credentials  by  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Prof.  J.  A.  Koch,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Prof.  Koch  stated  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  examined 
the  credentials  of  thirty-four  colleges  holding  membership  in  the 
Conference,  and  that  all  but  five  members  of  the  Conference  had 
sent  credentials. 

Secretary  Wilber  J.  Teeters,  of  Iowa,  thereupon  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll  of  the  colleges  and  institutions  holding  membership  in 
the  Conference,  and  accredited  delegates  were  shown  to  be  in  at- 
tendance as  follows : 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Alfred  B.  Huested. 

Baylor  University,  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Eugene  G.  Ebeele, 
C.  A.  Duncan. 


Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy, 
William  C.  Anderson. 

Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Willis  6.  Gregory. 

California  College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  California, 
Albert  Schneider. 

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy, 
Wm.  C.  Alpers, 
Louis  C.  Hopp. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Department  of 
Columbia  University, 
H.  H.  RusBY, 
H.  V.  Arny, 
Geo.  p.  DiEKMAN. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 

F.  J,  Wulling, 
E.  L.  Newcomb. 

College  of  Pharmacy,  Ohio  State  University, 
Geo.  B.  Kaupfman, 
Clair  A.  Dye, 
Edward  Spease. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Maryland, 
Henry  P.  Hynson. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  Vanderhilt  University, 
E,  A.  Ruddiman. 

Highland  Park  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry, 
E.  0.  Kagy. 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy, 
C.  Lewis  Diehl. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Elie  H.  LaPierre, 
Theodore  J,  Bradley. 

Meharry  Pharmaceutical  College,  Walden  University, 

G.  W.  Hubbard. 


New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Philip  Asheb. 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Pharmacy, 
C.  W.  Patterson, 
M.  A.  Miner.  " 

Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmacy, 
J.  C.  Wallace, 

J.  A.  Koch,  * 

Louis  Emanuel. 

Purdue  University  School  of  Pharmacy, 
C.  B.  Jordan. 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Medical  College  of  Virginia, 

A.  BOLENBAUGH. 

School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan, 
A.  B.  Stevens. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy, 
H.  M.  "Whelplet, 
C.  E.  Caspaei. 

College  of  Pharmacy,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Zada  M.  Cooper, 
R.  A.  Kuever, 
Wilbeb  J.  Teeters. 

George  Washington  University,  National  College  of  Pharmacy, 
H.  E.  Kalusowski. 

Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Department  of 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry, 
Charles  E.  Vanderkleed, 
J.  W.  Sturmer. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Joseph  P.  Remington, 
P.  P.  Stroup, 
G.  M.  Beringer. 

University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Pharmacy, 
W.  B.  Day, 
A.  H.  Clark, 
C.  M.  Snow. 


University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Pharmacy, 

L.  D.  Havenhill,  I 

L.  E.  Saybe. 

University  of  Mississippi,  Department  of  Pharmacy, 

Henry  M.  Faser.  ; 

University  of  Nebraska  School  of  Pharmacy, 
Elsie  Day, 
E.  A.  Lyman. 

University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Pharmacy, 
Chas.  H.  Stocking. 

Vice-President  E.  A.  Ruddiman,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  was 
called  to  the  chair  while  President  Schneider  read  his  address. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

The  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  held  its 
first  meeting  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  the  year  1900,  and  meetings 
have  been  held  each  year  since.  This  is  the  opening  session  of  the 
Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting.  What  has  the  Conference  accomplished 
within  that  period  of  time?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  while  much 
activity  has  been  displayed,  yet  very  little  progress  has  been  made. 
"We  have  effected  an  organization  and  have  formulated  and  adopted 
certain  principles  which  govern  the  membership  in  the  organization. 
Aside  from  this  little  or  nothing  has  been  done.  It  is  true,  we  have 
from  time  to  time  formulated  and  adopted  resolutions  and  have 
made  numerous  recommendations.  The  one  year  high  school  en- 
trance requirement  to  colleges,  with  the  exemption  clause  in  favor  of 
a  few  of  the  members  which  was  adopted  from  the  first,  has  been 
made  applicable  to  all  members  and  the  one  year  high  school 
requisite  has  been  changed  to  fifteen  high  school  units  or  counts. 
We  have  also  discussed  correspondence  schools,  the  college  gradu- 
ation prerequisite,  college  of  pharmacy  degrees,  hours  and  courses 
of  instruction,  etc.  We  have  discussed  the  incorporation  of  the 
Syllabus  Committee  and  many  other  more  or  less  remotely  related 
topics,  but  very  rarely  indeed  has  it  been  possible  to  secure  a  de- 
cisive vote  on  any  of  these  subjects.  So  far  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  favorable  action  on  really  vital  issues,  that  is,  issues  of  vital 
interest  to  progress  in  pharmaceutical  education.     Is  the  Confer- 


ence  indifferent  to  progress  ?  Is  there  lack  of  harmony  in  the  Con- 
ference ? 

The  membership  in  the  Conference  is  composed  of  two  classes, 
the  progressives  and  the  conservatives  The  progressives  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  a  few 
topics  of  minor  or  secondary  importance  to  pharmaceutical  educa- 
tion, of  which  subjects  the  one  dealing  with  college  degrees  has 
received  the  major  attention.  The  conservatives  have  been  over- 
anxious not  to  have  the  status  quo  disturbed.  When  propositions 
which  stood  for  real  progress  were  presented,  as  was  done  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  they  were  quickly  and  quietly  laid  aside  with  the 
statement  that  the  time  to  consider  them  was  not  yet,  in  which  the 
progressives  generally  acquiesced  without  protest,  perhaps  feeling 
that  a  support  of  the  measures  would  prove  futile. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  toward  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the 
two  factions  in  the  Conference  because  of  the  fear  that  trouble 
may  arise.  It  was  recognized  that  there  is  no  conciliating  middle 
class  which  might  effect  a  coalition  between  the  progressives  and  con- 
servatives. The  non-existence  of  a  strong  uniting  bond  of  this  kind 
explains  in  part  why  we  have  not  arrived  at  some  conclusion  on 
important  progressive  measures.  It  is  a  fact,  though  thus  far  not 
openly  expressed  or  admitted,  that  the  progressive  membership  in 
the  Conference  has  gradually  withdrawn  from  active  propaganda, 
thus  leaving  the  field  comparatively  clear  and  unopposed  for  the 
conservatives.  The  absence  for  years  of  any  active  propaganda  on 
the  part  of  our  organization  representing  marked  advance  in 
pharmaceutical  education  is  noteworthy.  Strongly  impressed  with 
the  existence  of  the  conditions  as  above  indicated,  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  obtain  the  unbiased  opinions  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  Conference  regarding  certain  matters  of  vital  importance  to 
pharmaceutical  education.  On  March  3rd,  1914,  a  copy  of  the  fol- 
lowing queries  was  submitted  to  each  member  of  the  Conference: 

1.  Would  70U  favor  makiiig  two  years  of  High  School  work,  or  its  edu- 
cational equivalent,  the  preliminary  educational  requirement  to  enter  upon  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  course  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  for  the  year  1915- 
1916! 

2.  Would  you  favor  graduation  from  a  High  School,  or  its  educational 
equivalent,  the  requisite  to  enter  upon  the  CoUege  of  Pharmacy  course  at  the 
opening  of  the  sessions  for  the  year  1918-1919? 

3.  Would  you  approve  of  increasing  the  regular  two  years'  College  of 
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Pharmacy  course  by  one  year,  thus  making  it  a  three-year  course,  with  the 
opening  of  the  sessions  for  the  year  1920-1921! 

4.  Would  you  approve  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (P.  D.)  as  the  standard 
degree  for  the  educational  requirements  indicated  in   (2)   and   (3)f 

5.  Would  you  approve  making  all  higher  College  of  Pharmacy  degrees 
(other  than  the  P.  D.  degree)  stand  for  the  educational  equivalent  of  cor- 
responding university  degrees? 

6.  Are  you  in  favor  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  unify  the  curricula  of 
studies  and  the  equipment  in  Colleges  of  Pharmacy? 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  College  of  Pharmacy  requisite  to  Board  examina- 
tions? 

8.  Should  the  College  of  Pharmacy  recognize  drug  store  experience  as  a 
requirement  for  graduation? 

9.  Would  you  suggest  any  additions  or  changes  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus  as  recommended  by  the  National  Committee? 

10.  Would  you  favor  an  exhibit  illustrating  the  work  in  a  fully  equipped 
modern  College  of  Pharmacy  for  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco  in  1915,  the  expense  for  such  exhibit  to  be  borne  by  the 
members  of  the  Conference? 

The  queries  were  mailed  early  in  the  season,  so  as  to  give  the 
members  ample  time  to  consider  them  carefully.  Most  of  the  re- 
plies came  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  On  May  19,  1914,  a 
reminder  was  mailed  to  those  who  had  not  voted  up  to  that  date. 
In  July,  1914,  the  following  summary  of  the  results  of  the  straw 
vote  was  mailed  to  each  member : 

1.  Would  you  favor  making  two  years  of  High  School  work,  or  its  edu- 
cational equivalent,  the  preliminary  educational  requirement  to  enter  upon  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  course  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  for  the  year  1915- 
1916? 

Yes,  26.    No,  7.    No  vote,  1. 

2.  Would  you  favor  graduation  from  a  High  School,  or  its  educational 
equivalent,  the  requisite  to  enter  upon  the  College  of  Pharmacy  course  at  the 
opening  of  the  sessions  for  the  year  1918-1919? 

Yes,  19.    No,  12.    No  vote,  3. 

3.  Would  you  approve  of  increasing  the  regular  two  years'  College  of 
Pharmacy  course  by  one  year,  thus  making  it  a  three-year  course,  with  the 
opening  of  the  sessions  for  the  year  1920-1921? 

Yes,  19.    No,  13.    No  vote,  2. 
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4.  Would  yoa  approve  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (P.  D.)  as  the  standard 
degree  for  the  edacational  requirements  indicated  in  (2)  and  (3)  t 

Yes,  10.    No,  24.    No  vote,  0. 

5.  Would  you  approve  making  all  higher  College  of  Pharmacy  degrees 
(other  than  the  P.  D.  degree)  stand  for  the  educational  equivalent  of  cor- 
responding university  degrees? 

Yes,  27.    No,  4.    No  vote,  3. 

6.  Are  you  in  favor  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  unify  the  curricula  of 
studies  and  the  equipment  in  Colleges  of  Pharmacy! 

Yes,  33.    No,  0.    No  vote,  1. 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  College  of  Pharmacy  requisite  to  Board  examina- 
tions? 

Yes,  33.    No,  0.    No  vote,  1. 

8.  Should  the  College  of  Pharmacy  recognize  drug  store  experience  as  a 
requirement  for  graduation? 

Yes,  5.    No,  27.    No  vote,  2. 

9.  Would  you  suggest  any  additions  or  changes  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus  as  recommended  by  the  National  Committee? 

Yes,  5.    No,  3.    No  vote,  26. 

10.  Would  you  favor  an  exhibit  illustrating  the  work  in  a  fully  equipped 
modem  College  of  Pharmacy  for  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco  in  1915,  the  expense  for  such  exhibit  to  be  borne  by  the 
members  of  the  Conference? 

Yes,  11.    No,  17.    No  vote,  6. 

All  but  five  members  voted.  The  five  members  not  voting  were 
as  follows: 

1.  College  of  Pharmacy,  Ohio  State  University,   Columbus, 

Ohio. 

2.  Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

3.  Meharry    Pharmaceutical    College,    Walden    University, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

4.  The  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Depart- 

ment of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5.  University  of  Mississippi,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Ox- 

ford, Miss. 
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Of  these  institutions,  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia explained  that  the  reason  why  no  vote  was  submitted  was 
because  some  of  the  questions  proposed  were  not  clear.  The  College 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  State  University  of  Ohio  has  made  a  similar 
verbal  explanation.  The  remaining  three  colleges  made  no  reply 
whatever ;  at  least  none  has  been  received  to  date. 

Some  of  the  members  took  especial  pains  to  make  the  replies 
full,  notably  the  Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; Department  of  Pharmacy,  Northwestern  University;  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  Baylor  University;  Department  of  Pharmacy, 
University  of  Minnesota ;  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Virginia,  and  to  these  members  I  desire  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  special  effort  made  to  explain  the  replies 
submitted.  In  a  few  instances  a  No  was  given  when  Yes  was  in- 
tended, as  is  self-evident  in  the  case  of  the  member  who  gave  an 
emphatic  no  on  Query  1  and  yes  on  Query  2.  Some  of  the  members 
could  not  quite  forget  that  the  voting  was  for  the  Conference  and 
not  for  the  college  itself. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  most  gratifying  and  not  unexpected. 
Very  naturally  the  voting  by  mail  permitted  each  member  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  wholly  without  bias  or  influence,  and  the  vote  was 
furthermore  fuller  and  hence  more  representative  than  any  vote 
which  might  be  cast  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Comment  on  the  result  of  the  vote  is  neither  desirable  or  neces- 
sary. Each  member  has  a  copy  of  the  summary.  The  suggestions 
embodied  in  this  address  are  in  a  large  measure  based  upon  the 
preliminary  vote.  With  this  introduction  I  now  invite  your  earnest 
attention  to  the  following: 

1.  Pharmacy  as  a  Profession. — ^Whatever  else  we  may  say  of 
pharmacy,  it  does  have  a  professional  side  as  distinctively  profes- 
sional as  is  medicine  or  dentistry  or  law.  This  statement  calls  for 
no  argumentation  and  requires  no  proof.  However,  to  the  question 
— Does  the  pharmacy  of  today  as  practiced  in  the  United  States 
deserve  to  be  called  a  profession  ? — we  must  give  No  as  the  answer, 
at  least  when  this  question  is  considered  in  the  comparative  sense 
of  the  term  (as  compared  with  medicine,  for  example).  The  educa- 
tional qualifications  of  the  great  majority  of  pharmacists  are  not 
such  as  to  entitle  them  to  professional  recognition.  Admitting  the 
correctness  of  this  statement,  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself, — 
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what  is  necessary  to  place  pharmacy  on  a  professional  basis,  in  the 
comparative  sense  t  The  answer  is  simple — Raise  the  educational 
qualifications  to  practice  pharmacy  to  a  sufficiently  high  degree. 
However,  the  fulfillment  of  the  requirement  expressed  in  this  an- 
swer is  not  simple.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  the  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion Boards  of  Pharmacy  through  actively  progressive  cooperation, 
can,  within  a  few  years,  bring  about  a  sufficient  advance  in  the 
educational  requirements  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy  to  warrant  a 
recognition  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy. 

The  very  next  question  which  suggests  itself  is,  what  advance 
in  pharmaceutical  education  is  necessary  to  entitle  pharmacy  to 
professional  standing?  In  attempting  a  reply  to  this  question  I 
hope  that  my  listeners  may  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
be  fair  we  must  consider  the  question  in  its  historically  comparative 
setting.  Forty  years  ago,  the  educational  requirements  to  practice 
medicine  were  perhaps  not  much  in  advance  of  the  present  Confer- 
ence requirements  to  practice  pharmacy,  and  yet  medicine  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  profession.  The  present  educational  qualifications  to 
practice  medicine  are  very  high.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  differences  in  the  essential  educational  qualifications  of  the 
different  professions.  We  do  know  that  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions to  practice  medicine  are  higher  than  those  of  dentistry  or  of 
law,  and  yet  all  three  are  recognized  as  professions.  We  must  admit 
that  while  the  present  qualifications  to  practice  pharmacy  are  too 
low  for  professional  recognition,  it  is  not  necessary  to  advance  them 
to  a  level  with  those  of  medicine.  I  would  give  it  as  my  opinion  that 
the  requirements  essential  to  placing  pharmacy  on  a  professional 
basis  are  embodied  in  the  resolutions  on  pharmaceutical  education 
to  be  submitted  later. 

2.  The  Relationship  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  and  State 
Boards  of  Pharmacy. — The  multitudinous  local  associations  of 
pharmacists  and  many  of  the  state  pharmaceutical  associations  are 
quite  prone  to  discuss  pharmaceutical  education  and  board  exam- 
inations, and  much  is  invariably  made  of  what  is  termed  as  "prac- 
tical" in  the  examinations.  Drug  clerks  officiating  as  college 
directors  and  board  members,  decide  what  is  a  "practical  college 
education"  or  a  "practical  board  examination".  Only  too  gener- 
ally are  these  perhaps  well-meaning  officials  wholly  unqualified  to 
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express  an  opinion  on  these  very  important  subjects.  This  is  a 
deplorable  condition  of  affairs,  which  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
present  low  professional  qualifications  to  practice  pharmacy  exist. 
The  qualifications  to  teach  in  a  college  of  pharmacy  should  be 
high  as  was  explained  at  the  Nashville  meeting,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions to  serve  on  a  board  of  pharmacy  should  certainly  be  equally 
high.  According  to  the  present  opportunities  for  securing  desirable 
and  necessary  education,  the  qualifications  to  teach  in  a  college  or 
to  serve  on  a  board  of  pharmacy  may  be  summarized  as  follows,  and 
such  qualifications  should  be  required  of  all  those  appointed  to  the 
positions  named  in  the  future.  The  requirements  should  not  be 
retroactive. 

a.  Special  Aptitude.  This  is  largely  inherited  and  is  indi- 
cated by  an  early  interest  in  and  desire  for  knowledge.  Very 
naturally  a  man  does  better  in  the  calling  for  which  he  shows  a 
special  aptitude  or  calling. 

b.  Preliminary  Education. — A  minimum  education  represent- 
ed by  high  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent. 

c.  University  Education. — Graduation  from  a  recognized  uni- 
versity. 

d.  Special  Education. — One  or  more  years  in  a  college,  such 
as  chemistry,  medicine  or  pharmacy,  giving  instruction  in  special 
subjects  which  are  not  adequately  treated  in  either  the  high  school 
or  university.  Thus  the  one  who  contemplates  teaching  materia 
medica  and  human  physiology  in  the  college  of  pharmacy  should 
take  the  courses  in  physiology,  pharmacology,  materia  medica,  tox- 
icology, and  therapeutics  in  a  recognized  medical  college.  The  one 
contemplating  teaching  pharmacy  and  dispensing  in  a  college  of 
pharmacy  should  take  advanced  or  graduate  courses  in  chemistry 
in  a  university,  and  in  addition  advanced  or  graduate  courses  in 
pharmacy  and  drug  assaying  in  a  college  of  pharmacy  where  such 
courses  are  given.  The  one  contemplating  teaching  botany  and 
pharmacognosy  in  a  college  of  pharmacy  should  take  university 
graduate  work  in  botany,  and  if  possible  advanced  courses  in 
pharmacognosy  in  some  college  of  pharmacy  where  such  courses 
are  given;  the  instructor  in  pharmaceutical  bacteriology,  sanita- 
tion, and  parasitology,  should  be  a  master  in  his  subject. 

As  stated,  men  thus  qualified  should  give  the  instruction  in  our 
colleges  of  pharmacy  and  should  serve  on  our  State  boards.    As  to 
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the  oflScial  relationship  between  colleges  and  boards,  we  may  sum 
this  up  in  the  one  statement,  the  colleges  should  direct  all  matters 
pertaining  to  pharmaceutical  education  and  the  boards  should  be 
the  executive  bodies,  enforcing  all  State  laws  intended  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  pharmacy.  Thus  we  would  expect  the  instructors  in 
colleges  of  pharmacy  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  ad- 
vancing pharmaceutical  education,  whereas  the  members  of  the 
boards  of  pharmacy  should  bend  every  effort  to  adapt  the  laws 
governing  the  practice  of  pharmacy  to  the  advance  in  pharmaceut- 
ical education  as  recommended  and  urged  by  the  teaching  faculties. 
Should  the  State  law  be  antiquated  or  should  the  State  legislators 
be  unwilling  to  enact  any  or  all  of  the  proposed  desirable  changes  in 
the  law,  then  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  should  take  it  upon 
itself  to  adopt  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  making  for  the 
desired  and  necessary  advance  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  As  is 
known,  the  Washington  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  adopted  certain 
rules  which  completely  modified  the  requirements,  instead  of  trying 
to  influence  the  State  Legislature  to  enact  a  law  covering  the  condi- 
tions of  the  rules.  If  the  teaching  faculties  of  the  colleges  of 
pharmacy  of  a  State  and  the  board  of  pharmacy  of  that  State 
work  hand  in  hand  in  these  matters,  as  they  should,  they  could  at 
once,  without  fuss  or  feathers,  bring  about  any  reasonable  reform 
in  the  educational  qualifications  to  practice  pharmacy  in  that  State. 
Under  the  suggested  cooperation,  the  board  examinations  should  be 
adapted  to  the  college  instruction.  In  fact,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
wise  for  the  board  to  omit  all  examinations  pertaining  to  pharmacy 
as  a  profession  and  limit  itself  to  examinations  covering  drug  store 
experience  and  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  necessary  and 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  college  curriculum  and  for  which  the 
college  should  not  be  held  responsible.  It  may  be  stated  that  the 
conditions  as  above  outlined  do  exist  in  a  few  States  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  plausible  reason  why  they  should  not  exist  in  many 
other  States. 

3.  The  Unification  of  the  Educational  Qualifications  to  Prac- 
tice Pharmacy. — At  the  very  outset  I  desire  to  express  my  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  Syllabus  Committee.  The 
second  revised  edition  is  known  to  you.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
members  realize  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  enormity  of  the  task 
undertaken.    The  Syllabus  is  the  basis  or  groundwork  for  a  more 
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extended  plan  for  the  unification  of  curricula,  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  qualifications  to  teach.  Suggestions  on  a  plan  to  bring 
about  a  more  complete  unification  of  educational  equipment  for 
pharmacists  will  be  submitted  later. 

4.  The  College  Graduation  Prerequisite. — ^It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  this  most  important  subject  has  thus  far  not  had 
unqualified  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Conference.  The  pre- 
requisite has  been  considered  by  various  State  and  local  pharma- 
ceutical associations,  and  in  several  States  has  been  demanded  by 
law  and  in  one  State  ("Washington)  it  was  made  a  legal  requirement 
by  a  special  board  rule.  The  Conference,  which  is  supposed  to 
take  the  lead  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  pharmaceutical  education, 
has  not  even  had  the  courage  to  discuss  it.  It  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  to 
whom  we  owe  some  explanation  for  our  incomprehensible  attitude 
in  this  matter.  The  college  graduation  prerequisite  to  practice 
pharmacy  should  be  made  one  of  the  fundamental  requirements,  in 
fact  without  this  one  requirement,  pharmacy  as  a  profession  is 
absolutely  impossible.  Without  this  requirement  there  can  be  no 
pharmacy  in  harmony  with  modern  progress.  As  a  Conference  we 
have  been  asleep  at  the  switch.    It  is  time  to  wake  up. 

5.  The  College  of  Pharmacy. — ^Very  naturally  the  college 
graduation  prerequisite  brings  up  the  college  itself.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  demand  graduation  from  colleges  of  pharmacy  as  a  necessary 
condition  to  practice  pharmacy,  we  must  certainly  specify  what 
equipment  these  colleges  should  give  or  supply  to  the  pros- 
pective dispensers  of  medicines.  As  already  stated  and  as  is  known 
to  all,  we  have  from  time  to  time,  in  meeting  assembled,  adopted 
certain  requirements,  known  as  the  minimum  educational  require- 
ments for  graduation  from  a  college  holding  membership  in  the 
Conference.  There  we  have  halted  and  balked  and  refused  to  go 
farther.  Not  only  have  we  refrained  from  placing  ourselves  on 
record  as  favoring  and  urging  the  college  graduation  prerequisite, 
but  we  have  not  even  had  the  moral  courage  to  condemn  cram-quiz 
courses,  board  of  pharmacy  cram  courses,  correspondence  courses, 
quiz  compendium  reading  courses  and  other  makeshifts  for  a  col- 
lege course.  We  should  go  on  record  as  condemning  these  make- 
shifts for  a  pharmaceutical  education,  and  we  should  have  from 
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the  very  first  defined  in  great  detail,  what  the  Conference  qualifica- 
tions are  or  should  be.  I  hope  my  listeners  will  not  get  excited  and 
think  that  I  have  forgotten  the  work  of  the  Syllabus  Committee.  I 
admit  fully  and  freely  the  value  of  the  task  performed  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  in  formulating  an  outline  of  studies  covering  the 
two  years  of  work  in  colleges  holding  membership  in  the  Conference. 
It  is  true  that  the  Conference  has  specified  the  number  of  hours  that 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  laboratory  work,  to  didactic  instruction, 
and  has  indicated  what  the  college  equipment  shall  represent  in 
monetary  investment,  but  we  have  thus  far  not  defined  the  basic 
requirements  underlying  pharmaceutical  education.  It  is  necessary 
to  define  a  high  school  unit;  what  is  a  course  of  instruction;  how 
many  hours  shall  be  devoted  to  a  subject  to  make  it  worthy  to  be 
designated  as  a  laboratory  course;  a  lecture  course,  a  review,  a 
special  course,  etc.?  What  is  the  relative  value  or  importance  of 
the  numerous  courses  given  or  advertised  as  being  given  in  the  dif- 
ferent colleges  of  pharmacy?  What  should  be  the  full  laboratory 
equipment  for  chemistry,  for  pharmacy,  for  dispensing,  for  botany, 
for  materia  medica,  for  human  physiology,  toxicology,  for  bio-chem- 
istry, for  bacteriology,  for  biology,  for  parasitology,  for  sanitation  ? 
What  courses  should  be  recognized  and  how  many  hours  should  be 
devoted  to  each?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
range  of  latitude  in  the  operative  requirements  of  different  colleges 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  same  course  is  presented  to  stu- 
dents. For  example,  taking  the  subject  of  botany  as  taught  by  two 
teachers  in  different  colleges  of  pharmacy,  there  may  be  no  recog- 
nizable similarity  in  the  scope  of  the  work.  Two  teachers  of  botany 
in  the  academic  division  of  two  universities  will  cover  much  the 
same  ground  and  will  present  the  subject  matter  in  much  the  same 
sequence,  because  both  teachers  have  had  about  the  same  educational 
training.  The  difference  in  the  botanical  courses  in  the  two  univer- 
sities is  one  of  a  difference  in  the  personalities  of  the  two  instruc- 
tors. We  cannot  hope  to  have  a  similar  uniformity  in  the  courses 
of  instruction  in  our  colleges  of  pharmacy  until  we  shall  have  uni- 
formity in  laboratory  equipment,  uniform  curricula,  and  uniformly 
qualified  teachers.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  favor- 
ing suppression  of  individuality  in  instructors.  Just  the  opposite. 
We  must  have  instructors  of  decided  personality,  and  they  must 
have  absolute  freedom  and  independence  in  their  special  branches, 
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it  being  of  course  assumed  that  the  instructors  have  the  essential  in- 
herited qualifications,  the  educational  qualifications  and  experience 
as  has  already  been  outlined.  No  teacher  can  do  efficient  work  if  he 
is  hindered  by  narrow  rules  and  regulations.  We,  not  infrequent- 
ly, have  the  sad  spectacle  of  some  college  head  presuming 
to  direct  the  detailed  work  of  a  department,  thus  checking  all  ad- 
vance in  this  department,  tying  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  in- 
structor in  charge  and  killing  such  individuality  as  the  instructor 
may  possess.  However,  no  really  competent  instructor  will  allow 
his  individuality  to  be  crushed,  nor  will  he  allow  interference  in  his 
work.  The  instructor  is  of  course  at  all  times  willing  to  agree  to 
such  changes  in  the  work  of  his  department  as  may  be  desirable  or 
necessary  to  establish  a  better  correlation  to  the  work  in  the  other 
departments  of  instruction.  This  is  a  matter  of  special  significance 
to  the  Conference,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  standard  or 
uniformity  in  qualifications  to  teach  or  to  assume  the  management 
of  colleges  of  pharmacy.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  us  to  give  the  matter  our  serious  consideration. 

6.  Salaries  of  Instructors  and  Time  Service. — There  is  still 
another  matter  which  is  of  great  importance  to  pharmaceutical 
education,  and  that  is  the  time  service  of  instructors  and  salaries  of 
instructors.  All  heads  or  deans  of  colleges  of  pharmacy,  all  heads 
of  departments  of  such  colleges,  all  assistant  professors  and  tech- 
nical laboratory  assistants  and  instructors  should  be  employed  on 
full  time  and  should  receive  pay  commensurate  to  their  rank,  and 
in  all  cases  the  salary  should  be  high  enough  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities and  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  not  only  to  the  instructor 
himself  but  also  to  his  family.  A  dean  of  a  college  who  conducts  a 
drug  store  or  holds  a  political  job,  or  perhaps  practices  medicine, 
cannot  give  the  college  the  attention  that  it  requires.  A  professor 
of  pharmacy  or  chemistry  who  conducts  a  private  laboratory  or  who 
is  chemist  for  some  manufacturing  house  cannot  build  up  his  depart- 
ment as  it  should  be  built  up.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions. 
Special  courses  may  be  given  by  men  holding  positions  in  city.  State 
or  nation.  Heads  of  departments,  assistant  professors  and  instruc- 
tors would  gain,  should  they  be  engaged  in  doing  some  practical 
work.  However,  the  major  time  and  effort  should  be  devoted  to  the 
college,  supplemented  by  practical  work  and  research. 

As  suggested,  salaries  should  be  adequate.     Taking  into  con- 
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sideration  the  present  cost  of  living,  and  the  qualifications  which 
should  prevail,  we  would  give  the  following  as  the  minimum  wage 
scale  for  those  entrusted  with  the  education  of  would-be  pharma- 
cists: 

Deans $4,000.00  per  annum 

Heads  of  Departments 3,000.00    '♦        " 

Assistant  Professors 1,800.00    ** 

Instructors    1,400.00    *'        " 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  conditions  in  pharmaceutical  education 
in  the  United  States  will  improve  to  such  an  ertent  as  to  warrant 
placing  the  college  instructors  on  a  full-time  basis  with  adequate 
salaries.  These  conditions  would  prevail  today  were  the  college 
graduation  prerequisite  national  in  scope  and  were  the  absolutely 
incompetent  colleges  of  pharmacy  out  of  existence. 

Yet  one  more  point  in  this  connection.  A  competent  instructor 
must  not  only  be  well  paid  for  his  services  but  he  must  feel  secure 
in  his  position,  that  is,  his  appointment  must  be  reasonably  perma- 
nent. 

7.  Courses  of  Instruction. — Occasionally  a  college  of  pharmacy 
announces  special  courses  and  what  are  supposed  to  be  regular 
courses,  which  never  get  beyond  the  printed  page  of  the  catalogue. 
Thus  we  find  business  courses,  courses  on  sanitation,  on  bookkeep- 
ing, arithmetic,  Latin,  and  on  many  other  subjects  which  are 
never  given  or  which  comprise  at  most  two  or  three  hours  or 
periods.  Colleges  should  be  more  careful  in  announcing  such 
courses.  The  management  of  the  college  should  see  to  it  that  all 
courses  announced  to  prospective  students  are  deserving  of  the 
name  course  and  that  they  are  given  on  schedule  time.  No  wholly 
irrelevant  subjects  should  be  taught  and  no  subject  should  be  an- 
nounced as  a  course  unless  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  (either 
didactic  or  laboratory  instruction)  be  devoted  to  it  and  these  fifteen 
hours  should  not  be  distributed  over  a  shorter  period  than  two 
months.  Listening  to  a  few  lectures  or  performing  a  few  laboratory 
exercises  does  not  constitute  a  course  of  instruction  and  should  not 
be  so  designated  or  recognized,  even  though  the  lectures  and  the 
laboratory  work  may  have  direct  bearing  on  pharmacy.  Such 
extras,  if  given  at  all,  should  be  announced  as  special  lectures, 
special  laboratory  exercises,  etc. 
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8.  A  Regular  Three  Year  College  Course. — It  must  be  mani- 
fest to  all  members  of  the  Conference  that  the  time  is  near  when 
we  must  increase  the  re^lar  two  years'  course  to  three  full  years. 
The  recent  progress  in  the  science  of  pharmacy  makes  this  change 
imperative.  This  will  be  no  small  task,  as  it  will  mean  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  years  as  now  given,  and 
adding  a  full  course  covering  the  work  of  the  third  year.  No  doubt 
this  can  be  made  comparatively  easy  by  adapting  the  work  of  the 
present  third  or  graduate  year  as  given  in  some  of  our  colleges  to 
the  requirements  of  the  proposed  regular  third  year.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear necessary,  at  this  time,  to  consider  a  regular  four-year  course, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  several  university  departments  of  pharmacy 
are  now  giving  such  courses.  Very  naturally,  some  of  the  colleges, 
if  not  all,  will  add  an  extra  graduate  or  fourth  year  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  who  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advanced 
courses  which  may  be  offered.  This  fourth  year  would  also  qualify 
those  completing  the  work  for  service  in  some  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Federal  Service,  provided  the  preliminary  educational  require- 
ments are  raised  to  university  entrance. 

9.  New  Courses  which  should  be  Introduced. — Immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  make  the  following  courses  of  instruction 
obligatory  in  the  Conference.  A  course  in  general  pharmaceutical 
biology  and  one  in  pharmaceutical  bacteriology  (including  steriliza- 
tion, disinfection,  zymology)  and  an  introduction  to  sanitation  for 
the  regular  two  years'  course.  Just  as  soon  as  the  regular  three 
year  course  is  adopted  the  introduction  to  sanitation  should  be 
changed  to  a  full  course  in  parasitology  and  sanitation. 

10.  Pharmacy  Degrees — College  of  Pharmacy  Degrees. — This 
subject  has  been  earnestly  considered  by  the  Conference  and  no 
doubt  many  of  the  members  are  surprised  and  perhaps  annoyed 
that  it  should  have  been  mentioned  in  the  queries  submitted.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  I  had  a  very  definite  purpose  in  doing  so, 
which  purpose  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows: 

Everyone  in  the  Conference  knows  that  the  degree  Graduate 
in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.)  has  no  value,  no  merit,  no  significance.  We 
must  also  agree  that  the  degree  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (Ph.  C.) 
is  equally  meaningless  and  has  the  further  distinction  of  being  mis- 
leading and  inaccurate.     Those  holding  this  degree  are  no  more 
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pharmaceutical  chemists  than  they  are  pharmaceutical  botanists,  or 
pharmacognosists,  or  pharmaceutical  bacteriologists,  or  dispensing 
pharmacists.  The  name  would  indicate  that  they  are  specialists  in 
pharmaceutical  chemistry,  whereas  we  know  for  a  fact  that  they  are 
not.  To  apply  the  title  constitutes  a  clear  case  of  misbranding 
under  the  federal  pure  food  and  drugs  act.  The  only  degree  which 
suggests  itself  as  having  some  real  significance  and  which  is  com- 
paratively rational  and  correct  is  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (P.  D.). 
What  shall  be  the  educational  requirements  for  this  degree?  As 
already  suggested,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  make  the  educational 
requirements  for  the  profession  of  pharmacy  as  high  as  those  for 
the  profession  of  medicine.  Would  it  not  be  logical  to  apply  the 
distinctive  professional  title  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  to  those  who  have 
the  minimum  educational  requirements  suggested,  namely,  univer- 
sity entrance  and  three  full  years  of  a  graded  course  in  a  properly 
equipped  college  of  pharmacy?  It  is  however  quite  evident  that 
the  Conference  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  suggestion,  and  I  am 
equally  opposed  to  the  present  degrees  Ph.  G.  and  Ph.  C.  Appar- 
ently there  is  no  immediate  solution  to  the  problem.  Ph.  6.  though 
devoid  of  significance  can  at  least  not  be  construed  as  misbranding. 
I  now  come  to  the  concluding  part  of  my  address  and  hereby 
beg  to  submit  the  following  resolutions  and  recommendations  with 
the  request  that  they  be  considered  and  acted  upon  at  this  the  Fif- 
teenth Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conference. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  we  make  two  years  of  accredited  high  school  work,  or 
its  educational  equivalent,  the  minimum  entrance  requirement  to 
colleges  of  pharmacy  holding  membership  in  the  Conference,  begin- 
ning with  the  college  year  1915-1916.  I  very  much  prefer  to  ex- 
press the  preliminary  college  entrance  requirements  in  terms  of 
years  of  completed  work  in  accredited  high  schools  (accredited  by 
the  several  State  universities)  rather  than  in  unexplained  and  un- 
defined high  school  units  or  counts.  Just  as  soon  as  we  shall  have 
agreed  upon  what  the  required  or  desired  high  school  units  shall  be, 
then  we  should  adopt  the  "high  school  units"  as  indicating  the  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  in  place  of  "high  school  years". 

2.  That  we  make  graduation  from  accredited  high  schools,  or 
the  educational  equivalent,  the  minimum  entrance  requirement  to 
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colleges  of  pharmacy  holding  membership  in  the  Conference  begin- 
ning with  the  college  year  1918-1919.  This  allows  four  years  in 
which  to  prepare  for  this  change,  if  any  time  for  change  is  neces- 
sary. 

3.  That  we  change  the  present  regular  two  years'  college  of 
pharmacy  course  to  a  course  of  three  full  college  years  (each  college 
year  not  to  be  shorter  in  duration  than  seven  months)  beginning 
with  the  college  year  1920-1921.  I  am  certain  that  every  member 
of  the  Conference  realizes  that  two  years  is  too  short  a  period  in 
which  to  prepare  students  for  the  work  required  of  them.  Let  us 
meet  the  situation  in  time. 

4.  Let  us  once  and  for  all  time  go  on  record,  and  let  it  be 
unanimous,  as  favoring  the  college  graduation  prerequisite  to 
State  Board  examinations.  Every  member  should  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  about  the  necessary  State  legislative  enactments. 
Not  until  we  have  such  enactments  in  the  majority  of  States  can  we 
hope  to  have  a  profession  of  pharmacy  and  not  until  then  can  we 
hope  to  build  up  our  colleges  as  they  should  be  built  up.  Let  us 
furthermore  define  very  clearly  and  fully  what  colleges  of  pharmacy 
shall  be  recognized  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  college  grad- 
uation prerequisite.  As  this  is  largely  a  State  Board  matter,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  acquaint  the  National  Association  of  Boards 
of  Pharmacy  with  the  recommendation  and  that  we  appoint  a  com- 
mittee which  is  to  cooperate  with  a  similar  committee  from  the 
Board  Association  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  and  carrying  out 
propaganda  which  will  establish  the  college  graduation  prerequisite 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

5.  That  we  once  and  for  all  time,  place  ourselves  on  record  as 
not  requiring  drug  store  experience  for  college  graduation.  No  col- 
lege should  presume  to  mix  college  work  with  drug  store  work.  Let 
the  Boards  of  Pharmacy  take  charge  of  the  experience  requirements. 
We  should  adopt  a  resolution  to  this  effect  and  submit  it  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  with  the  request  that 
they  define  and  specify  what  the  nature  and  character  of  the  drug 
store  experience  shall  be.  A  mere  sworn  statement  that  the  board 
candidate  has  had  three,  four  or  five  years'  experience  in  a  drug 
store  or  any  number  of  drug  stores,  signifies  little  or  nothing.  What 
has  the  candidate  done  in  the  store  or  stores,  and  for  what  experi- 
ence shall  he  be  given  credit  by  the  boards? 
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Gentlemen,  you  have  already  approved,  unoflBcially,  of  the 
above  recommendations,  one  to  five  inclusive,  and  I  now  ask  that 
you  adopt  these  recommendations  officially  at  this  the  Fifteenth  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Conference.  If  this  is  done,  we  will  have  taken 
a  long  stride  ahead. 

Just  .a  few  concluding  suggestions.  Soon  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  is  to  open  at  San  Francisco,  and  undoubt- 
edly it  will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind.  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
the  Conference  arrange  an  exhibit  illustrating  the  work  in  a  fully 
equipped  college  of  pharmacy  and  that  someone  be  placed  in  charge 
of  this  exhibit  who  shall  act  as  an  information  bureau,  giving  infor- 
mation regarding  the  location  of  colleges,  entrance  requirements, 
requirements  for  graduation,  distribute  catalogues,  etc.  You  can 
readily  comprehend  the  value  and  interest  of  such  an  exhibit.  The 
cost  of  apparatus,  installment  and  maintenance  should  not  exceed 
$2,500.00.  The  expense  could  be  met  by  a  subscription  of  $80.00  to 
$100.00  per  member.  Even  if  considered  from  no  other  standpoint 
than  that  of  the  advertising  value,  it  would  be  money  well  invested. 
This  is  the  one  and  only  opportunity  of  this  kind,  and  I  feel  that  we 
should  avail  ourselves  of  it. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  vote  on  the  Syllabus 
query,  and  shall  pass  it  by  without  comment,  hoping  there  may  be 
some  discussion  of  the  revised  Syllabus. 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest  that  the  following  special  com- 
mittees be  appointed. 

Special  Committees 

1.  A  committee  of  five  who  shall  fully  define  the  high  school 
counts  or  units  (60  in  all)  covering  the  four  years  of  high  school 
instruction  as  presented  in  the  recognized  accredited  high  schools  in 
the  United  States.  This  committee  shall  define  the  studies  which 
should  be  recognized  as  counts  or  units  and  shall  give  the  exact  num- 
ber of  hours  and  time  period  for  each  and  every  unit.  This  com- 
mittee shall  present  a  report  at  the  1915  meeting  of  the  Conference 
and  shall  remain  in  power  until  a  report  shall  have  been  submitted 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  Conference. 

2.  A  committee  of  five  who  shall  arrange  a  graded  full  three 
year  college  course  in  pharmacy,  giving  the  chronological  sequence 
of  the  studies,  the  character  of  each  study  (as  laboratory  instruction, 
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didactic,  etc.)  and  the  number  of  hours  which  are  to  be  devoted  to 
each  study ;  give  the  detailed  description  of  laboratory  equipment, 
name  the  most  suitable  text  books  and  a  few  of  the  more  important 
reference  works  for  each  branch  or  subject.  This  committee  should 
submit  a  full  report  at  the  1916  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

Very  naturally  this  special  committee  should  cooperate  with 
the  National  Syllabus  Committee  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible  and 
practicable. 

It  need  hardly  be  explained  that  the  membership  of  committees 
one  and  two  should  possess  the  special  educa/tional  qualifications 
and  the  experience  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  required 
tasks. 

3.  A  committee  of  three  who  shall  investigate  the  subject  of 
"Qualifications  to  Teach  in  Colleges  of  Pharmacy."  This  com- 
mittee should  report  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  and 
may  make  recommendations  at  any  regular  session. 

4.  A  committee  of  three  who  shall  look  into  the  question  of 
salaries  of  teachers  in  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  shall  make  reports 
and  submit  suggestions  at  each  annual  meeting. 

The  address  of  the  President  was  received  with  hearty  mani- 
festations of  approval. 

President  Schneider,  in  connection  with  his  recommendations 
that  the  Conference  arrange  for  an  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco  in  1915,  as- 
sured the  members  that  there  would  be  no  hitch  in  the  program 
there  as  to  the  part  to  be  taken  by  other  nations  on  account  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war  in  Europe,  and  stated  that  the  several 
nations  that  had  previously  agreed  to  take  part  in  the  Exposition 
had,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  given  notice  that  the  arrange- 
ments made  before  the  war  started  would  be  carried  out  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

Vice-President  Ruddiman  called  for  action  upon  the  address 
of  the  President  just  read,  suggesting  that  it  was  customary  to  refer 
the  same  to  a  committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Jordan,  of  Indiana,  so  moved,  and  the  motion  was 
duly  seconded. 
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Dr.  F.  J.  Wulling,  of  Minnesota,  asked  if  the  committee  would 
be  instructed  to  report  at  any  particular  time. 

Prof.  H.  V.  Amy,  of  New  York,  suggested  tomorrow  morning's 
session. 

The  Vice-President  stated  that  he  was  informed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  President 's  Address  to  report  at  the  same  session,  but  that 
he  would  suggest,  as  this  session  would  run  far  into  the  night,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  session  tomorrow  morning,  that  it  might  be  better 
to  have  the  report  of  the  committee  at  tomorrow  morning's  session, 
and  without  objection  it  would  be  so  understood. 

The  motion  to  receive  and  refer  to  a  committee  was  thereupon 
put  and  carried,  and  the  Vice-President  stated  that  the  committee 
would  be  made  up  as  follows:  Prof.  A.  H.  Clark,  of  Chicago;  Dr. 
H.  H.  Rusby,  of  New  York ;  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Stevens,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

President  Schneider  resumed  the  chair,  and  called  for  report  of 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  as  the  next  order  of  business. 

Prof.  Wilber  J.  Teeters  first  made  his  report  as  Secretary,  fol- 
lowing it  with  his  report  as  Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  FACULTIES 

To  the  memhers  of  The  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical 
Faculties: 

As  Secretary  I  feel  that  a  statement  should  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  delay  of  the  printed  proceedings. 

The  stenographer's  report  reached  my  office  on  December  19th, 
1913.  The  Secretary  could  have  had  the  minutes  in  the  hands  of 
the  members  in  two  weeks  from  this  date  if  it  had  not  been  necessary 
to  verify  many  statements  by  correspondence. 

The  Secretary  has  tried  to  present  the  minutes  absolutely  free 
from  typographical  errors  and  correct  as  to  facts. 

The  page-proof  was  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Nashville  meet- 
ing for  correction  and  suggestions  and  the  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  made  valuable  suggestions,  in  regard  to  arrange- 
ment, which  were  incorporated. 
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One  hundred  and  ten  letters  were  received  by  the  Secretary 
and  answered  during  the  year. 

TBEASUREB 

RECEIPTS 

Cash  on  hand  (received  from  C.  W,  Johnson)  Sept.  8th,  1913 $  834.39 

Membership  fees  from  three  colleges 180.00 

Yearly  dues  from  thirty-five  colleges 350.00 

Interest  on  $800.00  in  First  National  Bank  for  nine  months  at  4  percent      24.00 

Total $1388.39 

EXPENDITURES 

Sept.     9,  1913,  To  C.  W.  Johnson  for  express $  1.50 

Sept.  26,  1913,  To  H.  L.  Taylor— Syllabus 25.00 

Oct.     17,  1913,  To  C.  W.  Johnson  for  express 2.40 

Oct.     28,  1913,  To  Independent  Printing  Co 1.75 

Nov.    11,  1913,  To   letterheads— Secretary    2.10 

Dec.    23,  1913,  To  J.   E.   Longstreet — Stenographic   report  of   Nash- 
ville meeting  30,00 

Dec.  23,  1913,  To  J.  A.  Koch— Letterheads   2.50 

June  22,  1914,  To  printing  400  copies  of  proceedings — Economy  Ad- 
vertising Co 125.60 

Secretary's  sundry  expense  (postage  on  letters,  $2.20;  postage  on  pro- 
ceedings,   $8.84;    express    to    J.    A.    Koch,    $.41; 

stenographic  work  at  25  cents  per  hour,  $4.00) 15.45 

Aug.  25,  1914,  To  J.  A.  Koch 11.34 

Aug.  25,  1914,  To  Albert  Schneider    11.70 

Total  expenditures     $  229.34 

Cash  on  hand  August  25,  1914 1159.05 


$1388.39 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WiLBER  J.  Teeters,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Action  was  called  for  on  the  reports  just  made,  and  on  motion 
of  Dr.  H.  V.  Amy,  as  seconded  and  amended  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Ander- 
son, of  Brooklyn,  the  joint  report  was  ordered  received,  and  the 
report  as  Treasurer  referred  to  a  special  Auditing  Committee  of 
three. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  as  composing  such  com- 
mittee: Dr.  William  C.  Anderson,  of  Brooklyn;  Dr.  C.  W.  Patter- 
son, of  Chicago;  and  Miss  Zada  M.  Cooper,  of  Iowa. 
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The  President  announced  that,  according  to  custom,  he  would 
now  appoint  the  Nominating  Committee,  to  submit  names  for  of- 
ficers of  the  Conference  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  named  the  fol- 
lowing: Prof.  Charles  E.  Caspari,  of  St.  Louis;  Dr.  Philip  Asher, 
of  New  Orleans ;  and  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Remington,  of  Philadelphia. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  called  for,  and  Chair- 
man J.  A.  Koch,  of  Pittsburgh,  made  report  as  follows : 

To  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties: 

Under  date  of  July  16th  the  Executive  Committee  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Conference  a  programme  for  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Meeting.  Provision  has  been  made  for  one  open  session  to-night,  an 
executive  session  tomorrow  morning  at  10,  and  a  joint  session  with 
the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  on  Friday  evening  at  8:30. 

The  programme  submitted  was  as  follows: 

1.  EoU  Call. 

2.  President's  Address. 

3.  Report  of  the  Secretary- Treasurer. 

4.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

Executive  Committee. 
Syllabus  Committee. 

5.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

6.  Unfinished  Business. 

7.  Miscellaneous  Business.  * 

8.  Presentation  of  Papers. 

9.  Election  of  Officers. 

10.  New  Business. 

11.  Election  of  New  Members  and  Executive  Session. 

12.  Adjournment. 

Under  the  head  of  unfinished  business  the  Conference  still  has 
for  consideration  part  of  the  report  on  the  Standardization  of 
Pharmaceutical  Degrees  and  your  Executive  Committee  recom- 
mends that  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy 
having  been  fixed  at  the  last  meeting,  the  Conference  endeavor  to  fix 
standards  for  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  at  this  session. 

At  the  last  meeting  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  having  papers  on  teaching  methods  pre- 
sented for  discussion  before  the  Conference.    Under  date  of  Jan.  3 
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the  following  report  from  this  committee  has  been  received  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee : 

EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHING  METHODS 
To  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties: 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  Nashville  meeting  to  investigate  a  plan 
for  holding  each  year  a  session  of  the  Conference  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  papers  on  and  a  discussion  of  teaching  methods  has  given  the  subject  careful 
attention  and  has  unanimously  decided  that  while  the  plan  of  such  a  special 
session  is  desirable  and  while  we  hope  that  at  some  time  in  the  near  future, 
sufficient  time  can  be  given  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  before  the 
Conference,  we  feel  that  under  the  present  congested  condition  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  convention  week  program,  the  plan  is  not  feasible. 

We  would  cite  the  fact  that  at  the  Boston  (1911)  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence, when  the  plan  was  tried,  we  were  kept  at  the  meeting  until  2  A.  M.  We 
can  further  state  that  with  two  or  three  sections  of  the  American  Pharmaceut- 
ical Association  going  simultaneously  and  especially  when  there  is  a  section  of 
the  parent  organization — that  on  education  and  legislation — ^where  such  papers 
are  in  order,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  at  this  time  to  have  papers  on  teaching 
before  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Rusby  has  pointed  out  to  your  committee  the  real  need  of  systematic 
work  on  teaching  methods  and  has  agreed  to  express  his  views  on  this  phase  of 
the  subject  during  the  present  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

H.  V.  Aeny, 
H.  H.  EusBY, 

E.    H.   LAPlEBtRE, 

Committee. 

Believing  that  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  such  papers 
will  add  materially  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Conference  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  committee  be  continued. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  all  schools  holding 
membership  in  the  Conference,  with  but  one  exception,  namely,  the 
Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  have  this  year  promptly  filed  lists 
of  students  admitted  during  the  year  together  with  the  extent  of 
their  preliminary  education  and  the  class  standing  accorded  them. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  note  the  improvement  in  these  reports 
both  in  their  form  and  in  the  extent  of  the  preliminary  education 
possessed  by  the  newly  admitted  students. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  report  further  at  the  Executive 
Session  tomorrow  at  10  A.  M. 

J.  A.  Koch, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
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Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  of  St.  Louis,  seconded  by  Prof.  Charles  E. 
Vanderkleed,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  that  the  report  be  received 
and  adopted. 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Hynson,  of  Baltimore,  moved  by  way  of  amend- 
ment that  the  report  be  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
President's  Address,  so  that  the  recommendations  therein  could  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President. 

Dr.  Whelpley  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  recommendations 
made  in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  self-evident 
and  justified  adoption  without  a  word  of  discussion  or  any  delay. 

Prof.  Koch  said  there  were  only  two  recommendations  in  the 
report,  one  that  the  Conference  should  now  proceed  to  fix  a  standard 
for  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  the  other  that  the 
Committee  on  Papers  on  Teaching  Methods  be  continued. 

The  amendatory  motion  of  Dr.  Hynson  was  not  further  pressed, 
and  the  chair  put  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  receive  and  adopt  the 
report,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

The  President  called  for  the  report  of  the  Syllabus  Committee, 
and  the  same  was  presented  by  Dr.  William  C.  Anderson,  of  Brook- 
lyn: 

To  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties: 

The  Syllabus  Committee  of  your  Association  begs  leave  respect- 
fully to  present  the  following  report  of  the  year's  activities: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  at  Nashville  the  final 
revision  of  the  proof  for  the  second  edition  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus  was  completed  and  the  Executive  Committee  instructed  to 
proceed  with  the  publication  of  the  book.  It  was  with  profound 
satisfaction  that  the  committee  announced  the  completion  of  the 
revision  on  February  22,  1914,  and  mailed  the  first  copies  of  the 
second  edition  April  13,  1914.  A  conference  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  with  the  Indiana  schools  of  pharmacy  was  then 
in  session  and  Indiana  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  State  Board 
to  approve  and  adopt  the  second  edition.  Indiana's  example  has 
been  followed  by  Missouri,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio, 
District  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  Delaware,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia, 
South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma. 
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The  action  of  the  Indiana  schools  was  soon  followed  by  New 
York's  Council.  It  answered  the  question,  What  may  be  involved 
by  its  adoption  either  by  schools  of  pharmacy  or  by  boards  of 
pharmacy  ? — in  the  following  quotations  from  the  book  itself : 

Page  8,  line  9.  "But  a  syllabus,  like  a  living  language,  is  necessarily  in 
process  of  constant  change.  It  must  not  be  used  to  dam  the  flow  of  increasing 
knowledge  either  of  fact  or  practice. 

Page  16,  line  1.  *  *  Definition.  The  pharmaceutical  syllabus  is  prepared  to 
indicate  the  general  scope  and  character  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  by  the 
teacher  and  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  student." 

Page  16,  line  10.  "It  is  not  designed,  however,  to  interfere  with  such 
flexibility  in  courses  of  study  and  freedom  in  methods  of  instruction  as  ought 
to  exist  in  pharmacy  schools." 

Page  17,  line  36.  "The  syllabus  is  intended  to  allow  the  individual 
teacher  or  school  the  widest  possible  liberty  as  to  order  and  grouping  of  these 
topics  and  methods  of  presentation.  Its  object  is  to  specify  what  topics  are  to 
be  taught  by  the  schools,  and  expected  by  the  boards  without  concerning  itself 
with  the  manner  in  which  this  result  is  reached  by  any  school,  teacher  or  book. ' ' 

Page  141,  line  1.  "The  selection  of  the  particular  line  of  experiments  to 
accompany  a  course  of  lectures  upon  pharmaceutical  technique  must  neces- 
sarily be  left  largely  to  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  the  choice  of  the  latter 
naturally  depending  upon  his  opinion  of  the  portions  of  the  subject  which  need 
the  emphasis  of  laboratory  work." 

Page  146,  line  10.  "Prepare  the  following  official  preparations  and  such 
additional  U.  S.  P.  or  N.  F.  preparations  as  the  time  will  permit,  as  far  as 
possible  selecting  such  additional  preparations  from  those  especially  requiring 
skill  and  careful  manipulation, ' ' 

Page  149,  line  4.  "The  time  allotted  for  dispensing  pharmacy  should  be 
arranged  to  give  a  liberal  number  of  hours  for  actual  work  in  the  compounding 
of  prescriptions." 

A  dean  of  one  of  the  schools  writes,  "It  is  about  time  to  stop 
the  farce  of  legal  qualification  as  pursued  at  the  present  time.  A 
little  knowledge  may  be  better  than  none,  but  parrot  answers  will 
not  elevate  the  professional  standing  of  American  pharmacy." 
That  is,  the  time  of  the  quiz  has  passed.  Board  members  are  now 
willing  to  relegate  such  to  the  dead  past  and  to  unite  with  the 
schools  to  place  a  prerequisite  general  and  professional  educational 
requirement  on  the  statute  books  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
When  this  is  accomplished  the  way  is  open  to  a  license  valid  for  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  throughout  the  United  States.  And  the 
Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  is  the  leaven  at  work  livening  the  whole 
mass  of  pharmaceutical  education.  The  relations  of  boards  and 
schools  are  more  cordial.    The  opinions  of  earnest  workers  in  both 
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branches  of  the  work  are  held  in  greater  esteem.  The  fact  that 
twenty-one  men  from  Massachusetts  to  Washington,  from  Minne- 
sota to  Texas,  could  unite  upon  an  outline  and  detail  the  same  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  the  Syllabus  is  to 
become  a  great  factor  in  pharmaceutical  education  in  the  United 
States. 

First.  It  is  the  first  Syllabus  ever  published  of  a  national 
character.  Its  emblem  typifies  the  fact.  That  fifty-three  State 
boards  and  more  than  seventy-five  schools  of  pharmacy  could  unite 
in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  the  organization  of 
a  National  Committee,  prosecute  its  studies  through  a  period  of 
years,  and  publish  a  book  to  be  adopted  by  the  schools  of  pharmacy, 
and  by  the  boards  of  pharmacy,  for  the  guidance  of  both  in  the 
preparation  of  students  and  their  examinations,  seems  noteworthy. 

Second.  It  is  the  first  Syllabus  to  stand  the  strain  of  revision 
under  a  reorganized  committee.  That  the  committee  could  agree 
upon  courses  of  study,  subjects  to  be  found  therein,  detail  outlines 
of  time  to  be  devoted  to  each  in  hours  per  week  and  weeks  per  year ; 
could  perfect  a  Syllabus  of  the  treatment  of  the  subjects,  plan  for 
their  intelligent  presentation,  advise  the  adoption  of  modem  meth- 
ods with  suitable  equipment  in  laboratories  and  libraries,  seems  a 
work  of  no  little  magnitude  and  of  far-reaching  influence. 

Third.  It  is  the  first  Syllabus  successfully  published  by  a  com- 
mittee without  the  financial  backing  of  a  parent  body.  That  this 
work  could  be  issued  without  gift  or  bequest,  without  aid  of  adver- 
tisement, or  personal  contributions,  and  that  the  expenses  of  indi- 
viduals were  contributed  without  hope  of  return,  seems  the  highest 
form  of  disinterested  service. 

Fourth.  The  copyright  is  owned  by  the  committee.  Every 
copy  issued  represents  the  disinterested  effort  and  the  personal 
funds  of  more  than  a  score  of  workers  from  Massachusetts  to  Wash- 
ington, from  Canada  to  Cuba. 

In  the  light  of  this  report  of  progress  your  committee  respect- 
fully recommend 

First.    The  approval  of  the  Syllabus  by  this  Conference. 

Second.  The  transmission  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  several  colleges  of  pharmacy  of  the 
United  States  that  have  not  at  this  date  adopted  the  Syllabus,  rec- 
ommending its  adoption  as  a  general  guide  for  the  instruction  of 
students. 
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Third.  The  annual  appropriation  of  $25  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Willis  G.  Gregory,  Chairman. 
John  Culley,  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

Action  was  called  for  on  the  report  just  read,  and  Dr.  Rusby, 
of  New  York,  seconded  by  Dr.  Bradley,  of  Boston,  moved  to  adopt, 
and  the  motion  prevailed. 

The  President  stated  he  supposed  that  he  should  have  called 
for  discussion  on  this  report,  as  it  carried  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions, which  the  motion  just  put  would  mean  the  adoption  of.  There 
was  no  response  to  this  suggestion. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  of  which 
Dr.  Henry  Kraemer,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chairman,  was  appointed 
last  year,  and  he  thought  this  committee  might  be  heard  from  at 
this  time.  Chairman  Kraemer  was  not  present,  but  the  report 
might  be  made  by  some  other  member  of  the  committee. 

Dr.  Jordan,  of  the  committee,  suggested  that  Dr.  Hynson,  of 
Baltimore,  the  third  member  of  the  committee,  was  in  a  position  to 
make  report. 

Dr.  Hynson  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kraemer, 
and  at  his  request  had  notified  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
National  Boards  of  Pharmacy  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee, 
and  this  afternoon,  at  the  invitation  of  President  Berger,  he  had 
made  a  few  remarks  before  the  National  Boards,  where  he  had  ex- 
tended the  greetings  of  the  Conference  of  Faculties,  and  stated  to 
them  that  the  Faculties  were  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
Boards  in  every  way  possible.  As  far  as  he  knew,  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  appoint  a  Conference  committee  today  to  confer  with  the 
committee  of  the  Boards,  by  which  means  he  thought  something 
might  be  brought  in  at  the  joint  session  that  would  be  interesting 
and  helpful.  He  had  not  conferred  with  Prof.  Jordan,  his 
associate,  until  now,  and  he  thought  the  Conference  might  take  the 
matter  up  and  indicate  its  wishes.  He  had  said  to  the  Boards  that 
the  Conference  of  Faculties  recognized  them  as  a  body  of  great  im- 
portance, and  that  he  thought  the  closest  cooperation  with  the 
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Boards  was  desirable  for  the  Faculties,  and  he  believed  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties  represented  in  the  Conference  were  quite  will- 
ing to  extend  to  the  members  of  the  Boards,  and  to  the  Boards  as 
an  organization,  every  opportunity  for  an  honest  and  helpful  work- 
ing-together. He  had  tried  to  make  this  idea  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible, because  he  sincerely  felt  that  the  Boards  were  destined  to  do 
great  things,  and  he  believed  that  the  Faculties  should  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  better  relationship.  So  he 
had  done  all  that  he  could  in  that  direction.  He  thought  if  the 
President  would  appoint  someone  to  act  in  Dr.  Kraemer's  place, 
they  could  confer  with  this  committee  that  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Boards  and  bring  something  out  of  the  conference. 

The  President  asked  Dr.  Hynson  if  his  committee  had  any  in- 
structions as  to  what  matters  to  take  up  with  the  National  Boards, 
to  which  he  responded  that  the  instructions  were  only  of  a  general 
character.  The  President  stated  that  the  object  was  to  establish  an 
amicable  relationship  between  the  Conference  and  the  Boards — a 
matter  which  should  have  been  looked  after  long  ago.  He  asked 
what  should  be  done  with  the  report  of  this  special  committee. 

Dr.  Jordan  moved  to  receive,  and  the  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried. 

The  President  said  he  supposed  the  committee  was  to  remain 
intact  and  continue  its  efforts. 

Dr.  Hynson  said  it  was  altogether  with  the  Conference  as  to 
whether  it  would  have  the  two  members  of  the  committee  here  con- 
fer with  the  National  Boards  committee,  or  appoint  a  new  com- 
mittee. He  thought  that  the  vacancy  caused  by  Dr.  Kraemer's 
absence  should  be  filled,  if  the  committee  was  to  act. 

The  President  thereupon  called  for  nominations  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  committee  caused  by  Dr.  Kraemer's  absence,  but 
before  action  could  be  taken  asked  if  Dr.  Kraemer  had  sent  in  his 
resignation,  or  if  he  would  be  present  at  the  Conference.  Dr.  Hyn- 
son responded  that  he  had  written  to  him  he  would  not  be  here,  and 
had  asked  him  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  committee.  Prof.  Joseph 
P.  Remington,  of  Philadelphia,  also  stated  that  Dr.  Kraemer  could 
not  be  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  President  next  wanted  to  know  if  Dr.  Kraemer  refused  to 
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serve  on  the  committee — whether  he  had  resigned  from  the  com- 
mittee. Dr.  Hynson  replied  that  he  had  not,  but  that  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  needed  someone  to  act  with  them  to  con- 
fer with  the  other  committee — unless  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Confer- 
ence to  leave  it  to  the  two  members  now  on  the  committee. 

Dr.  Whelpley  thereupon  moved  that  this  committee  to  establish 
amicable  relations  between  the  Conference  and  the  National  Boards 
of  Pharmacy  be  continued,  and  this  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr. 
Jordan  and  carried. 

Dr.  Hynson  said  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Conference,  he 
would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  act  with  his 
committee  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Kraemer.  He  thought  it  was  very 
important  that  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  should  do 
this. 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  that  the  chairman  of  this  spe- 
cial committee  would  not  only  have  the  assistance  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  but  of  every  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Personally,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  National  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  had  accomplished  a  great  deal,  and  he  did  not  think  he 
would  be  far  from  wrong  in  saying  that  they  had  done  more  than 
the  Conference.  He  had  looked  through  their  reports  from  year  to 
year,  and  really  thought  that  they  had  been  quite  active,  and  had 
taken  action  in  regard  to  some  matters  in  which  the  Conference 
should  have  joined. 

The  President  asked  if  there  were  any  other  reports  of  special 
committees  to  be  made.  He  said  that,  as  far  as  his  memory  served 
him,  the  committees  that  had  so  far  reported  constituted  the  list  of 
same.    There  was  no  response  to  this  inquiry. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  called  for,  and 
Chairman  Caspari  made  report  as  follows: 

The  Nominating,  Committee  begs  to  report  the  following  nomi- 
nations : 

For  President — Frederick  J.  Wulling,  of  the  University  of 

Minnesota. 
For  Vice-President — H.  V.  Arny,  of  Columbia  University. 
For  Secretary-Treasurer — ^W.  J.  Teeters,  of  the  University  of 

Iowa. 
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For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee: 

J.  A.  Koch,  of  Pittsburgh ; 

T.  J.  Bradley,  of  Boston ; 

F.  P.  Stroup,  of  Philadelphia. 
For  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee: 

J.  A.  Koch. 
For  Member  of  Syllabus  Committee : 

J.  A.  Koch  (to  succeed  himself). 

Under  the  rule,  action  on  this  report  was  deferred  for  the  time 
being. 

Unfinished  business  was  announced  as  the  next  order,  and  the 
President  asked  if  there  was  anything  of  that  nature  to  be  offered. 

Prof.  Koch  stated  that,  under  the  head  of  unfinished  business, 
would  probably  come  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  standard- 
ization of  degrees,  which  matter  had  come  over  from  last  year. 
The  Executive  Committee  had  recommended  in  its  report  that  the 
Conference  endeavor  to  fix,  if  possible,  a  standard  for  the  degree  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

The  President  invited  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Rusby  wanted  to  know  if  the  Executive  Committee  had 
considered  the  question  at  all,  and  whether  they  had  any  views  to 
present  to  the  members. 

Prof.  Koch  replied  that,  as  a  committee,  they  had  not. 

The  President  suggested  that  it  was  hardly  proper  to  pass  this 
question  by  without  at  least  some  discussion. 

Prof.  Koch  said  that,  if  nobody  else  was  prepared  to  say  any- 
thing, he  was  prepared  to  at  least  make  a  motion.  He  moved  that 
the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  should  be  conferred  for  a 
regular  course  consisting  of  three  years  in  a  school  of  pharmacy, 
and  that  this  should  be  based  upon  high  school  graduation. 

Dr.  Asher,  of  New  Orleans,  seconded  this  motion. 

Dr.  Rusby  asked  if  by  this  was  meant  absolute  high  school  grad- 
uation, or  its  equivalent.  He  asked  the  question  because  Dr. 
Schneider,  in  his  address,  had  brought  up  this  question,  and  it  had 
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been  brought  up  a  number  of  times  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the 
phrase,  "or  its  equivalent."  The  Syllabus  defined  one  count  as 
being  the  equivalent  of  one  hour's  work,  weekly,  during  a  full  aca- 
demic year.  When  any  student  in  a  high  school,  or  anyone  else,  had 
pursued  a  study  taught  in  a  high  school,  and  had  given  it  one  hour's 
time  per  week  during  an  academic  year,  and  had  successfully  con- 
cluded the  work,  that  was  considered  as  one  count.  Fifteen  of  these 
counts  constituted  a  high  school  year.  There  were  some  high  schools 
which  did  not  give  this  amount  of  time ;  some  had  a  short  course,  so 
they  did  not  have  the  number  of  weeks  required.  Others  gave  less 
than  fifteen  hours'  work  a  week,  so  that  the  year's  work  did  not 
come  up  to  the  requirement.  Were  such  high  schools  as  these  to  be 
credited  with  only  the  number  of  units  which  corresponded  with  the 
work  they  actually  performed  during  their  courses  of  four  years, 
amounting  to  less  than  sixty  counts?  Others  gave  more;  some  of 
them  gave  over  100  counts.  The  definition  to  be  found  in  the  Syl- 
labus was  more  than  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  counts  acquired  in  the 
way  indicated.  He  only  asked  for  information,  so  that  the  mem- 
bers could  vote  on  this  resolution  intelligently,  as  to  whether  Prof. 
Koch's  motion  required  absolute  work  in  the  high  schools,  or  its 
equivalent,  which  might  be  obtained  elsewhere  than  in  the  high 
school. 

Prof.  Koch  asked  permission  to  change  his  motion  to  make  it 
read  that  this  degree  be  based  on  a  secondary  education  of  sixty 
counts. 

Dr.  Wulling  said  this  raised  the  question  of  whether  the  term 
"count"  was  of  equal  significance  all  over  the  country. 

Prof.  Koch's  response  to  this  was,  that  the  Conference  had  de- 
fined the  term  in  its  By-Laws ;  that  it  had  stated  that  a  count  should 
be  one  hour's  instruction  each  week  for  a  school  year. 

Dr.  Wulling  said  that  some  high  schools  gave  forty-minute 
periods  and  called  them  a  count  or  credit,  while  some  gave  sixty 
and  some  fifty.  He  thought  the  By-Laws  requirement  would  get 
the  Conference  into  difficulty  with  those  schools  that  graduated 
very  competent  young  men  and  young  women,  and  whose  counts 
were  based  on  shorter  periods. 

Prof.  Koch  responded  that  this  was  one  reason  why  the  Exec- 
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utive  Committee,  in  their  recommendation,  stated  exactly  what  they 
meant  by  a  count. 

Dr.  WuUing  said  that  it  would  also  raise  this  question :  Wheth- 
er it  was  intended  thereby  to  say  that  graduation  should  only  be 
accorded  those  who  had  completed  in  that  time  a  certain  amount  of 
work  a  year.  His  own  experience  with  high  school  graduates  led 
him  to  believe  that  a  certain  percentage,  something  like  eight  or 
nine,  of  those  who  had  taken  the  four  years'  course  didn't  graduate, 
and  they  were  inferior  material  as  a  rule. 

Prof.  Koch's  response  to  this  was,  that  they  had  not  success- 
fully completed  their  sixty  counts  of  work. 

Dr.  WuUing  said  that  if  it  was  based  on  that,  then  "gradua- 
tion" would  be  the  better  term — graduation  and  a  college  course; 
for  some  didn't  graduate  at  the  end  of  four  years.  They  might 
have  put  in  the  time,  and  yet  might  not  be  qualified  at  all.  This 
recommendation  as  it  stood  was  on  a  time  basis. 

Prof.  Koch  agreed  that  it  was,  but  said  it  required  the  success- 
ful completion  of  sixty  counts  of  secondary  education. 

Dr.  Whelpley  said  that,  as  he  understood  Prof.  Koch,  his  rec- 
ommendation was  based  clearly  on  graduation  from  the  institution, 
and  the  institution  would  not  give  graduation  to  a  student  who  had 
not  satisfactorily  done  the  work. 

Dr.  WuUing  suggested  that  this  would  possibly  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  institution  admitted. 

Dr.  Whelpley  thought  this  was  necessarily  so  in  every  case. 
For  instance,  in  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  they  had  an 
examiner,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  high  schools,  who  passed  on  all  the 
credentials ;  they  did  not  themselves  pass  on  any  credentials. 

Dr.  WuUing  said  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  in 
opposition  to  the  proposition,  but  he  simply  wanted  to  strengthen 
it;  he  wanted  to  emphasize  it.  He  said  he  thought  the  phrase  "or 
its  equivalent"  should  by  aU  means  be  inserted,  because  there  were 
some  young  men  and  young  women  who  might  not  have  acquired  a 
high  school  education,  and  yet  be  very  competent. 

Prof.  Koch  repUed  that  the  motion  stated  it  should  be  based 
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upon  sixty  counts  of  secondary  education,  and  a  man  might  prove 
these  sixty  counts  either  by  certificate  or  examination ;  and  when  he 
had  proved  them,  he  might  claim  to  have  received  that  education 
anywhere.  He  might  never  have  seen  a  high  school.  That  was 
always  the  case. 

Prof.  Jordan  said  that  different  conditions  confronted  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  the  Conference.  In  some  places  it  was  convenient 
to  give  theoretical  work  half  the  time  and  practical  work  the  other 
half.  "Whether  that  method  was  the  right  one  or  not  was  ques- 
tioned by  him.  But  while  in  one  place  it  might  be  possible  to  do 
that,  in  another  conditions  might  require  that  work  be  given  all  the 
time.  To  illustrate :  If  this  resolution  should  pass  and  become  ac- 
tive at  once,  his  institution  would  have  to  withdraw  from  the  Con- 
ference for  the  time  being.  He  wished  to  say  that  the  school  he  rep- 
resented was  very  anxious  to  progress,  and  would  not  put  a  block 
in  the  way  of  progress;  but  the  Ph.  C.  degree,  according  to  this 
resolution,  carried  with  it  a  minimum  requirement  of  1800  hours. 
At  present,  at  Purdue,  they  gave  2200  hours  in  two  years ;  and  yet, 
though  they  gave  more  than  the  minimum  requirement,  they  could 
not  grant  this  degree,  because  the  work  was  accomplished  in  two 
years  instead  of  three.  To  his  mind,  this  action  would  work  a 
serious  injustice,  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Conference 
would  seriously  consider  this  phase  of  the  question. 

Prof.  Koch  asked  why  not  confer  the  degree  of  Graduate  in 
Pharmacy,  instead  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  ? 

Dr.  Jordan's  response  to  this  was,  that  a  minimum  for  the  de- 
gree of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  had  been  defined  by  this  Conference, 
and  this  degree  in  his  University  was  higher  than  that.  Their  grad- 
uate degree,  so  far  as  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  was  concerned,  would 
be  greater  than  the  Conference  Ph.  G.  degree,  because  no  student 
could  enter  Purdue  without  high  school  graduation;  and  it  was 
even  more  than  the  proposed  equivalent  of  the  Ph.  C.  degree.  As 
stated  before,  if  this  measure  became  operative  at  once,  his  institu- 
tion would  have  to  withdraw  from  the  Conference  for  a  year,  be- 
cause their  catalogue  was  already  issued,  in  which  they  granted  the 
Ph.  C.  degree  in  two  years. 

Dr.  Rusby  stated  that  it  had  never  been  the  understanding  in 
this  Conference  that,  when  any  new  legislation  was  enacted,  it 
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should  apply  to  the  current  year,  but  that  it  always  became  effective 
after  the  expiration  of  the  current  year.  After  a  prospectus  had 
been  put  out,  the  Conference  had  never  yet  required  a  school  to 
conform  to  a  new  requirement  until  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

Dr.  Jordan  asked  the  direct  question  whether  this  resolution 
meant  that  any  school  in  the  Conference  not  conforming  to  this  re- 
quirement was  expected  to  withdraw. 

Prof.  Koch  said  if  he  might  reply  he  would  say  that  he  did  not 
think  any  institution  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  Confer- 
ence if  it  could  not,  or  did  not,  live  up  to  this  requirement.  The 
Conference  had  no  plenary  power — no  power  to  enforce  these 
things.  But  the  Executive  Committee  felt  that  if  the  Conference 
adopted  a  certain  standard  for  certain  degrees,  in  the  course  of  time 
some  little  semblance  of  order  would  come  out  of  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion in  which  pharmacy  matters  were  today.  The  committee  felt 
that,  in  a  year  or  two,  such  an  institution  as  Dr.  Jordan's  could 
probably  adjust  itself  to  this  situation,  and  other  institutions  later 
on,  and  that,  gradually,  these  things  that  the  Conference  had  been 
striving  to  bring  about  for  so  many  years — in  fact,  ever  since  the 
Conference  had  been  organized — would  be  accomplished.  If  he  ever 
felt  that  the  unification  of  pharmaceutical  degrees  had  taken  place 
as  an  accomplished  fact,  he  would  consider  that  he  had  done  the  best 
work  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  would  be  ready  to  lay  the  burden 
down  and  let  somebody  else  take  it  up.  This  could  not  be  done  in  a 
day,  or  a  year,  or  in  ten  years,  perhaps.  If  the  Conference  made  a 
start  today,  by  establishing  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 
requiring  three  years  of  college  work,  based  on  sixty  counts  of  sec- 
ondary education,  he  did  not  expect  all  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence to  come  right  up  to  this  requirement  at  once.  It  might  be 
years  before  that  time  arrived. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Alpers  said  that  the  Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy 
was  in  a  similar  position.  It  had  been  customary  there  to  confer 
the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  on  students  who  had  had 
four  years  of  high  school  work  and  had  attended  the  school  of 
pharmacy  for  two  years.  During  these  two  years  they  attended  the 
school,  according  to  the  prospectus,  they  had  more  than  1800  hours 
of  work.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  more  than  the  re- 
quired number  of  hours  now.    According  to  the  remarks  that  had 
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been  made,  it  seemed  that  a  year  would  be  given  to  adjust  the  situa- 
tion, and  he  was  glad  to  know  this.  One  year,  however,  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  with  his  institution,  on  account  of  the  students 
who  had  entered  upon  their  work  under  the  impression  that  they 
would  receive  their  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  in  two  years. 
For  this  reason,  he  thought  it  would  be  fully  two  years  before  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy  could  conform  to  this  rule.  It  could 
be  done,  but  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  on  that  account  to 
withdraw  from  the  Conference.  If  this  resolution  was  passed,  it 
would  put  an  obligation  on  them  that  they  could  not  meet  at  once. 

Dr.  Jordan  said  he  wished  to  repeat  the  statement  he  had  made 
a  while  ago,  that  they  were  already  more  than  meeting  this  require- 
ment, except  that  they  did  not  give  a  course  that  extended  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  if  this  resolution  passed  it  would  work 
against  them.  He  reiterated,  however,  that  his  University  did  not 
want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress,  and  stated  that  while  he  could 
not  conscientiously  vote  for  this  resolution,  because  he  did  not  know 
what  his  authorities  would  say  about  it,  he  would  not  vote  against 
it. 

Dr.  Ruddiman,  of  Nashville,  said  that  Vanderbilt  University 
was  in  the  same  position  as  Purdue  University.  They  gave  the  Ph. 
C.  degree  for  a  two  years'  course,  and  gave  over  1800  hours  of  work. 
Personally,  he  could  not  say  whether,  even  in  two  years,  they  could 
comply  with  this  provision  if  adopted,  as  it  remained  with  the 
authorities  to  say  about  that. 

President  Schneider  stated  that  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of 
the  University  of  California  was  also  in  the  same  position.  How- 
ever, he  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that  a  statement  in  the 
catalogue  had  been  made  this  year  to  the  effect  that,  beginning  next 
year,  all  those  that  completed  the  regular  two  years'  course  would 
get  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.),  instead  of  Ph.  C. 

Prof.  Clair  A.  Dye  stated  that  the  Ohio  State  University,  too, 
was  in  the  same  situation.  His  faculty  had  no  authority  to  make  a 
change  in  rules,  as  only  their  Board  of  Trustees  could  do  that.  He 
could  not  see,  however,  why  they  should  conform  to  this  three  years ' 
requirement  when  they  already  gave  a  course  of  four  years,  and 
now  gave  over  2,000  hours  of  instruction. 

Dr.  Whelpley,  of  St.  Louis,  said  that,  in  order  to  break  the 
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monotony  of  this  discussion,  he  would  like  to  say  that  the  St.  Louis 
College  of  Pharmacy  was  not  in  the  same  fix.  They  required  a  four 
years'  course  for  the  Ph.  C.  degree  and  high  school  graduation.  Re- 
curring to  the  question  asked  by  Prof.  Koch,  he  asked  why  it  would 
not  be  a  good  idea  for  those  colleges  that  were  in  this  trouble  to 
adopt  the  Ph.  G.  degree,  which  had  been  standardized  by  the  Con- 
ference for  a  two  years'  course,  instead  of  the  Ph.  C.  degree. 

The  President  thought  this  suggestion  especially  pertinent,  in 
view  of  the  action  taken  last  year. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Day,  speaking  for  the  University  of  Illinois,  said 
that  they  gave  a  course  of  over  2,100  hours,  which  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  somebody  else  would  give  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  C,  if 
this  motion  prevailed.  He  did  not  think  it  a  fair  proposition  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  give  the  same  degree  that  other  institu- 
tions would  bestow  for  much  less  work.  They  worked  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  afternoon,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and 
had  no  option  to  do  otherwise. 

Dr.  Wulling  said  the  University  of  Minnesota  required  a  min- 
imum of  2,200  hours  for  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  and 
an  additional  year  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  C.  Whenever  the  grada- 
tion of  degrees  was  decided  upon,  then  they  could  be  standardized. 
This  matter  had  been  under  discussion  in  his  part  of  the  country, 
intermittently,  for  a  long  time,  and  had  been  finally  settled  in  this 
wise:  A  two  years'  course  of  2,200  hours  led  to  the  degree  of  Ph. 
G. ;  an  additional  year  of  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  led  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.  C,  and  four  years  of  an  equivalent  number  of  hours 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy.  While  conceding 
the  right  of  all  institutions  to  standardize  their  own  graduate 
courses,  in  his  institution  they  did  not  want  any  course  leading  to 
graduation  to  be  ultimately  less  than  four  years,  and  hoped  to  attain 
that  in  time.  He  considered  a  logical  gradation  of  degrees  to  be, 
first,  the  Ph.  G.  degree,  then  the  Ph.  C,  followed  by  Bachelor's  in 
four  years,  and  then  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees.  This  was 
the  way  it  ought  to  be  arranged,  in  his  opinion.  This  could  not  be 
done  right  away  possibly,  but  it  might  be  the  aim  to  do  so  at  some 
time.  He  had  already  gotten  his  Board  of  Regents  to  approve  a 
recommendation  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  they  were  to  drop  the  two 
years'  course  altogether,  and  then,  as  soon  as  they  could,  the  three 
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years'  course,  and  have  nothing  less  than  a  four  years'  course. 
They  had  experimented  for  a  long  time,  and  experimented  success- 
fully, in  the  face  of  all  kinds  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  University 
authorities  and  practitioners  of  pharmacy,  who  had  said  the  college 
could  not  live  if  it  required  high  school  graduation  for  any  other 
than  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  Bachelor's  degree  was  the  lowest  in 
academic  work,  and  he  thought  the  Conference  was  just  as  much 
justified  in  attempting  to  meet  academic  requirements  as  those  set 
by  the  boards,  for  the  colleges  were  very  closely  in  touch  with  the 
calling  of  pharmacy,  and  he  thought  the  colleges  and  their  gradu- 
ates would  have  a  much  better  standing  and  greater  prestige  every- 
where if  the  colleges  gave  only  the  Bachelor's,  Master's  and  Doc- 
tor's degrees.  He  would  not  say  what  requirements  should  be  set 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree — though  his  own  college  required  a  four 
years'  course  for  that  degree.  He  would  be  willing,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, to  agree  with  the  members  to  give  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
three  years,  the  Master's  degree  in  three,  and  Doctor's  degree  in 
four.  This  would  be  a  concession  that  he  would  make  if  it  would 
find  support  in  the  direction  of  the  adoption  of  the  academic  system 
of  grading  degrees.  This  was  his  own  idea  about  this  matter.  The. 
point  he  arose  to  make  was,  that  the  sequence  of  these  degrees  in 
their  particular  relation  to  each  other  should  be  first  fixed,  and  then 
they  could  be  standardized.  Then  after  this  was  all  cleared  up,  the 
Ph.  C.  degree  might  be  given  for  two  years'  work  within  the  present 
Conference  requirement  of  1800  hours. 

Dr.  Hynson  asked  Dr.  Wulling  if  he  would  object  to  telling 
how  he  had  been  able  to  do  what  he  had — especially  with  regard  to 
the  appropriation  to  his  University,  how  he  had  been  able  to  manage 
that.  He  was  not  sure  whether  this  was  a  proper  question,  but  be- 
lieved the  members  did  not  understand  the  conditions  surrounding 
Dr.  Wulling 's  school,  which  enabled  him  to  take  such  a  high  stand. 

Dr.  Wulling  responded  that  it  did  not  require  any  more  work 
to  get  the  money  out  of  the  legislature  than  to  get  it  out  of  the 
pharmacists,  if  sufficient  energy  and  time  were  put  into  it.  He  be- 
lieved if  all  the  schools  would  unite  on  the  minimum  requirements, 
and  then  stimulate  much  more  forcibly  than  in  the  past  this  idea  of 
prerequisite  requirements,  in  a  dozen  years  a  change  would  be  ac- 
complished.   He  said  it  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  work — not  to  get 
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the  money,  but  to  bring  about  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  pharmacists  and  Board  of  Regents. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Lyman  said  he  represented  Nebraska,  and  he  thought 
the  conditions  that  Prof.  Wulling  had  outlined  in  Minnesota  were 
about  the  conditions  that  would  be  found  in  all  the  State  Univer- 
sities in  the  ^Middle  West.  The  condition  in  Nebraska  was  some- 
thing like  this :  Two  years  ago,  they  had  a  two  years  of  high  school 
requirement ;  last  year  they  went  to  a  four  years  of  high  school  re- 
quirement. This  was  done  very  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  insisted  upon  it.  It  had  come  to  pass  in  Nebraska  that  the 
farmers  are  insisting  on  four  years  of  high  school  work  for  their 
sons,  then  a  four  years '  college  course  when  they  go  into  agriculture. 
They  cannot  understand  why  equal  requirements  should  not  be 
maintained  in  all  colleges,  especially  the  professional  schools. 

In  the  past,  it  had  been  so  that  if  a  student  came  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  didn  't  have  the  credits  to  get  into  the  Agricultural  College, 
or  into  Arts  and  Science,  or  into  the  Teachers'  College,  or  into  some 
other  place,  he  would  register  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  until  he 
had  made  sufficient  credits  to  enter  the  school  of  his  choice.  The 
thing  finally  became  odious.  But  all  this  has  been  changed  since 
the  introduction  of  the  four  years'  course,  and  in  the  last  two  years 
the  registration  has  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  under  that 
requirement,  because  those  who  complete  the  four-year  course  in 
pharmacy  are  prepared  for  other  work  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
retail  druggist.  Those  who  graduate  from  the  four-year  course 
have  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  those  who  graduate  from  other 
departments  of  the  University.  If  the  student  graduates  from  the 
four-year  course  in  pharmacy,  he  has  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
work  in  the  Graduate  School. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Rusby,  as  to  what  tuition  fee 
was  paid  for  this  four  years'  course.  Dr.  Lyman  replied  that  there 
was  no  tuition  whatever  for  the  first  two  years,  but  after  that,  a 
charge  was  made.  They  had  this  situation  to  contend  with  in  the 
Middle  West  all  the  time :  They  had  students  come  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  and  take  the  two  years'  course  in  pharmacy  and 
get  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.,  while  other  institutions  would  take  these 
same  students,  or  students  in  the  same  condition,  and  give  them  the 
Ph.  C.  degree  in  two  years,  whereas  the  University  required  a  three 
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years'  course  for  the  Ph.  C.  degree.  They  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  hoped  to  do  just  as  was  proposed  in  Minnesota,  have . 
a  four  years'  course  altogether.  Pharmacists  in  his  own  State  had 
told  him  two  years  ago,  when  they  raised  the  entrance  requirement 
to  four  years  of  high  school,  that  they  could  not  send  their  sons  to 
the  State  University ;  but  he  had  noticed  that  some  of  the  druggists 
were  sending  their  sons  now,  and  it  had  not  affected  the  registration 
adversely.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  raised  the  opinion  of  pharma- 
cy as  a  profession,  not  only  among  pharmacists  themselves,  but  in 
the  eyes  of  the  farmers  and  other  classes ;  and,  more  than  anything 
else,  had  raised  the  profession  of  pharmacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Uni- 
versity body. 

Dr.  Lyman  expressed  himself  as  skeptical  that  any  institution 
was  offering  the  same  value  for  the  Ph.  C.  degree  in  two  years  that 
they  are  offering  in  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  in  three  years  for  the 
same  degree.  He  was  willing  to  stand,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time 
for  higher  requirements  and  a  higher  professional  course,  and  would 
like  to  see  the  work  so  graded  that  for  a  two  years'  course,  after 
four  years  of  high  school,  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  should  be  given,  and 
after  that  the  Ph.  C.  degree  for  a  three  years'  course — at  least,  he 
didn't  know  what  else  could  be  given  for  the  three  years'  course. 
"But  I  do  know  that  the  time  is  coming,"  said  Dr.  Lyman  in  con- 
clusion, "and  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  will  have  a  four  years' 
minimum  course,  and  we  will  have  professional  men  and  scholarly 
men  in  pharmacy  as  well."     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Jordan  said  Dr.  Lyman  was  laboring  under  a  wrong  im- 
pression ;  that  he  had  not  said  they  were  giving  at  Purdue  as  much 
in  a  two  years'  course  as  the  university  schools  referred  to  were 
giving  in  three  years  of  work.  What  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  in 
two  years  they  were  giving  a  greater  number  of  hours  of  work  than 
were  covered  by  the  proposed  requirement  of  this  Conference. 

President  Schneider  said  that  California  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  regard  to  this  proposed  Ph.  C.  course,  because  they  now 
gave  as  many  hours  in  two  years  as  the  Conference  would  require 
for  the  Ph.  C.  degree  in  three.  They  were  quite  indifferent  as  to 
whether  they  conferred  the  Ph.  G.  or  the  Ph.  C.  degree.  This 
matter  had  been  left  to  their  student  body  in  the  past  year,  and 
they  were  quite  indifferent;  they  were  willing  to  take  the  Ph.  G. 
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or  the  Ph.  C.  degree,  either  one;  it  didn't  seem  to  be  a  matter  of 
much  interest  to  them. 

Dr.  Rusby  here  asked  Prof.  Koch  whether  he  would  be  willing 
to  change  his  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Conference  should  "rec- 
ommend" to  its  members,  instead  of  the  directory  form  in  which  it 
was  now  stated — so  that  there  would  be  no  requirement  about  it,  but 
simply  a  request  of  the  members,  and  leave  the  matter  in  this  shape 
until  it  could  be  seen  how  it  would  work  out. 

Prof.  Koch  readily  gave  his  assent  to  this. 

President  Schneider  deprecated  the  fact  that  the  Conference 
was  "wasting  so  much  valuable  time  in  discussing  things  that 
didn  't  amount  to  a  row  of  pins. ' ' 

Prof.  Koch  said  that,  with  the  consent  of  his  second,  he  would 
restate  his  recommendation  or  motion,  in  this  form :  That  the  Con- 
ference recommends  that  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  be 
given  for  a  three  years '  course  in  a  college  of  pharmacy,  based  upon 
sixty  units  of  secondary  education. 

The  President  said  that  he  took  it  that  this  meant  three  full 
years. 

Prof.  Koch  responded:  "The  fuller  the  better."     (Laughter.) 

The  motion  in  this  form  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and 
carried. 

The  President  called  for  unfinished  business  as  next  in  order. 

Dr.  Whelpley  said  he  didn't  know  whether  it  was  "worth  a 
row  of  pins"  or  not,  but  he  moved  that,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
annual  meetings,  the  Secretary  inform  each  school  belonging  to  the 
Conference  of  all  acts  that  pertained  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools; 
that  the  schools  be  requested  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  com- 
munication, and  that  the  same  be  reported  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference. 

Prof.  Stocking  seconded  this  motion,  and  said  his  purpose  in 
doing  so  was  to  make  it  certain  that  all  the  schools  belonging  to  the 
Conference  should  learn  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  these  acts 
which  should  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  schools.  What  was 
more,  the  Secretary,  if  he  requested  the  institutions  to  make  ac- 
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knowledgment,  should  be  able  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  some  interesting  correspondence,  and  the  mem- 
bers would  learn  from  this  correspondence  something  about  the  re- 
ception they  were  going  to  get  from  the  Conference.  As  an  example 
of  how  the  situation  had  been  heretofore,  last  year  the  Conference 
adopted  a  motion  to  regulate  the  length  of  time  after  the  school 
opened  that  matriculants  might  be  received.  It  also  adopted  a 
limited  time  after  the  school  opened  within  which  students  entering 
might  procure  certification  as  to  preliminary  requirements.  It  was 
not  until  the  volume  of  proceedings  was  issued  that  he  had  been  able 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  and  he  was  not  able  to  inform 
his  school  as  to  the  action  that  had  been  taken.  This  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  present  Secretary,  he  desired  to  say.  As  far  as  he  knew, 
the  schools  in  general  belonging  to  the  Conference  had  never  been 
officially  notified  of  this  action,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  were  not 
living  up  to  these  new  requirements,  but  were  innocently  violating 
them. 

Dr.  Whelpley  was  asked  to  restate  his  motion,  and  did  so 
formally,  as  follows: 

Moved  by  H.  M.  Whelpley,  seconded  by  Chas.  H.  Stocking,  that 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  annual  meetings  the  Secretary  inform 
each  school  belonging  to  the  Conference  of  all  acts  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  schools,  and  that  the  schools  be  requested  to  acknowl- 
edge such  communications,  and  that  same  be  reported  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

A  vote  was  taken  on  the  motion  as  stated,  and  it  carried  unan- 
imously. 

The  President  asked  if  there  was  anything  else  to  be  offered  in 
the  way  of  recommendations  or  motions. 

Dr.  Rusby  asked,  as  bearing  upon  an  explanation  he  would  like 
to  have  as  to  its  meaning,  that  the  Secretary  read  Section  3  of 
Article  V  of  the  By-Laws. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following : 

"Third — Certification  as  to  these  entrance  requirements  of  all  students 
must  be  completed  within  sixty  days  of  the  opening  of  the  school  term,  and 
students  shall  be  admitted  to  courses  leading  to  degrees  only  during  the  first 
thirty  days  of  each  session." 
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Dr.  Rusby  said  he  understood  the  first  clause  to  apply  to  cer- 
tification of  the  requirements  only — the  certification  meaning  simply 
the  filing  of  the  certificate ;  and  that,  under  the  last  clause,  the  re- 
quirements themselves  must  have  been  met  before  matriculation. 

Prof.  Koch  agreed  that  the  requirements  must  have  been  met 
before  the  student  matriculated.  He  went  on  to  say  that,  while  he 
had  thought  this  matter  had  been  made  very  clear  at  last  year's 
meeting,  he  had  recently  received  a  communication  from  the  dean 
of  one  of  the  colleges,  telling  him  that  he  understood  that  this  did 
not  mean  the  student  who  had  not  attained  his  fifteen  counts  of 
high  school  work  should  not  be  admitted,  but  that  he  could  make  up 
the  deficiency  within  the  first  sixty  days.  Evidently,  he  had  mis- 
taken the  item  of  certification  for  the  item  of  qualification.  The 
qualification  must  have  been  accomplished  on  the  day  the  student 
entered ;  he  must  have  already  earned  his  fifteen  counts,  or  he  could 
not  be  admitted.  But  the  student  might  not,  always,  be  able  to 
produce  his  certificate  at  once,  because  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  student  came  with  a  letter  from  the  proper  authority  stating 
that  he  had  earned  his  certificate,  which  would  be  issued  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  thought  it  was  vital  that  the  Conference  should  under- 
stand just  what  was  meant.  This  question  of  whether  the  counts 
had  to  be  earned  before  matriculation  had  gone  to  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  the  statute  of  that  State, 
and  he  had  given  it  careful  study,  and  had  stated  it  as  his  opinion 
that  no  other  interpretation  of  the  requirement  would  be  legal,  that 
being  the  clear  import  of  the  statute ;  and  he  supposed  that  the  same 
logic  would  apply  here,  that  the  requirement  of  fifteen  counts  must 
have  been  actually  earned  before  the  matriculation  was  effected. 

Dr.  Whelpley  stated  that  what  brought  this  matter  particularly 
to  his  mind  was  an  experience  that  he  had  had  last  fall,  early  in  the 
school  year.  A  student  desired  to  matriculate  who  did  not  have  the 
full  fifteen  counts,  and  he  spoke  about  attending  high  school  at  night 
during  the  junior  term  and  making  up  his  deficiency,  thus  getting 
his  certificate  before  the  year  was  over.  He  had  explained  to  him 
that  this  could  not  be  done;  that  he  must  be  qualified  when  he 
matriculated.  The  student  thereupon  showed  him  a  communication 
from  a  member  of  this  Conference,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be 
allowed  another  year  in  which  to  attend  other  departments  and 
make  up  his  requirements.    Dr.  Whelpley  said  he  naturally  thought 
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that  this  institution  had  not  been  apprised  of  the  action  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  consequently  he  had  said  nothing  about  it,  although 
his  college  lost  the  student,  who  went  where  he  could  make  up  his 
preliminary  education  and  take  his  junior  course, — which  was  sup- 
posedly based  on  this  education  before  he  entered  on  it, — ^both  at  the 
same  time. 

The  President  stated  if  there  were  no  other  motions  or  recom- 
mendations to  be  made,  the  next  business  was  the  presentation  of 
papers,  and  he  asked  the  Secretary  if  any  papers  had  been  handed 
in. 

Secretary  Teeters  said  there  had  not,  and  Chairman  Koch,  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  also  stated  that  he  knew  of  none. 

An  invitation  was  thereupon  extended  to  any  member  present 
who  might  have  any  matter  to  present  that  could  be  considered  in 
the  nature  of  a  paper,  but  there  was  no  response  to  this  invitation. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  called  for,  but  Dr. 
Anderson,  chairman  of  the  committee,  asked  the  privilege  of  report- 
ing at  tomorrow  morning's  session,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
the  committee  together,  and  this  request  was  granted. 

The  President  stated  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  the 
election  of  officers  of  the  Conference  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
called  on  the  Secretary  to  read  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following: 

For  President — F.  J.  WuUing,  of  Minneapolis. 
For  Vice-President — H.  V.  Amy,  of  New  York. 
For  Secretary-Treasurer — ^W.  J.  Teeters,  of  Iowa. 
For  Executive  Committee : 

J.  A.  Koch,  of  Pittsburgh; 

T.  J.  Bradley,  of  Boston ; 

F.  P.  Stroup,  of  Philadelphia. 
For  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee: 

J.  A.  Koch. 
For  Member  of  Syllabus  Committee: 

J.  A.  Koch  (to  succeed  himself). 
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The  President  asked  if  there  were  any  other  nominations  to  be 
made,  but  there  was  no  response,  and  Dr.  Anderson  moved  that 
nominations  be  closed. 

The  President  stated  that,  without  objection,  it  would  be  so 
ordered,  and  the  Secretary  would  be  instructed  to  east  the  vote  of 
the  Conference  for  the  gentlemen  named. 

Dr.  Anderson  moved  that  the  President  cast  this  vote,  as  the 
Secretary  was  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself. 

The  President  announced  that  the  ballot  had  been  cast,  and 
declared  these  gentlemen  duly  elected  officers  of  the  Association  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Conference  at  this 
session,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Koch,  seconded  by  Prof.  Clark,  the  Con- 
ference stood  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o  'clock. 


SECOND  SESSION 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26,  1914 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  President  Schneider  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  President  announced  that  committee  reports  were  the  first 
order  of  business,  and  called  for  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee on  Treasurer's  report. 

Treasurer  Teeters  stated  that  the  committee  had  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  bills  allowed  yesterday  should  be  in- 
cluded in  his  report,  and  this  modified  the  footing  so  as  to  show  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $1159.05.  He  thought  it  proper  to  make 
this  statement,  as,  to  that  extent,  it  did  not  agree  with  his  report 
made  yesterday,  and  reduced  the  balance  on  hand.  He  read  the 
report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  as  follows : 
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The  Auditing  Committee  has  examined  the  Treasurer's  vouch- 
ers and  compared  them  with  statement  of  account  and  found  that 
they  agree. 

Signed — ^W.  C.  Anderson, 
Zada  M.  Cooper, 

The  President  stated  that,  without  objection,  the  report  of  the 
Auditing  Committee  would  be  received  and  adopted,  and  it  was  so 
ordered. 

The  President  called  for  report  of  the  Committee  on  Presi- 
dent's Address. 

Chairman  Clark  stated  that  the  Committee  on  President's  Ad- 
dress had  gone  over  the  recommendations  in  the  address,  and  in 
order  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  members  thereon,  he  would 
read  the  recommendations,  and  then  state  the  committee's  action: 

"1.  That  we  make  two  years  of  accredited  high-sehool  work,  or  its  edu- 
cational equivalent,  the  minimum  entrance  requirement  to  colleges  of  pharmacy 
holding  membership  in  the  Conference,  beginning  with  the  college  year  1915- 
1916." 

On  this  recommendation  the  committee  was  not  unanimous, 
two  members  of  the  committee  voting  for  its  adoption,  and  one 
voting  against  it. 

"2.  That  we  make  graduation  from  accredited  high  schools,  or  the  edu- 
cational equivalent,  the  minimum  entrance  requirement  to  colleges  of  pharmacy 
holding  membership  in  the  Conference,  beginning  with  the  college  year  1918- 
1919." 

The  committee  agreed  upon  the  principle  involved,  but  recom- 
mended that  the  time  be  set  for  1919-1920,  instead  of  1918-1919, 
thus  setting  it  ahead  one  year. 

"3.  That  we  change  the  present  regular  two  years  college  of  pharmacy 
course  to  a  course  of  three  full  college  years  (each  college  year  not  to  be  shorter 
in  duration  than  seven  months)  beginning  with  the  college  year  1920-1921." 

The  committee  recommended,  in  this  connection,  that  where 
two  years  of  nine  months  each  and  attendance  during  the  entire 
week  were  given,  such  two  years'  course  might  be  considered  as 
sufficient;  but  in  the  case  of  those  schools  giving  part  of  the  time 
only  for  seven  months  in  the  year,  three  years  should  be  required. 

"4.  Let  us  once  and  for  all  time  go  on  record,  and  let  it  be  unanimous, 
as  favoring  the  college  graduation  prerequisite  to  state  board  examinations." 
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The  committee  agreed  to  this  recommendation. 

"5,  That  we  once  and  for  all  time  place  ourselves  on  record  as  not  re- 
quiring drug-store  experience  for  college  graduation." 

The  committee  agreed  to  this  recommendation,  also. 

The  next  recommendation  was  quite  long,  but  the  gist  of  it  was, 
that  an  exhibit  be  arranged  by  the  Conference  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  in  1915.  The  committee  re- 
garded this  as  impracticable. 

The  next  recommendation,  under  the  head  of  "Special  Com- 
mittees," was: 

"1.  A  committee  of  five,  who  shall  fully  define  the  high  school  counts  or 
units  (sixty  in  all)  covering  the  four  years  of  high  school  instruction  as  pre- 
sented in  the  recognized  accredited  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  This 
committee  shall  define  the  studies  which  shall  be  recognized  as  counts  or  units, 
and  shall  give  the  exact  number  of  hours  and  time  period  for  each  and  every 
unit.  This  committee  shall  present  a  report  at  the  1915  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  shaU  remain  in  power  until  a  report  shall  have  been  submitted  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  Conference." 

The  committee  thought  that  the  action  taken  last  night  at  the 
meeting  covered  this  point,  and  that  no  further  action  w^  neces- 
sary. 

"2.  A  committee  of  five,  who  shall  arrange  a  graded  full  three  year  col- 
lege course  in  pharmacy,  giving  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  studies,  the 
character  of  each  study  (as  laboratory  instruction,  didactic,  etc.)  and  the 
number  of  hours  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  each  study;  give  the  detailed  de- 
scription of  laboratory  equipment,  name  the  most  suitable  text  books,  and  a 
few  of  the  more  important  reference  works  for  each  branch  or  subject.  This 
committee  should  submit  a  full  report  at  the  1916  meeting  of  the  Conference." 

The  committee  agreed  that  such  committee  was  not  necessary; 
that  the  Syllabus  Committee  and  the  committee  of  the  Conference 
working  with  the  Syllabus  Committee  were  sufficient  to  cover  that 
ground. 

"3.  A  committee  of  three,  who  shall  investigate  the  subject  of  'Qualifi- 
cations to  Teach  in  Colleges  of  Pharmacy.'  This  committee  should  report  at 
each  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  and  may  make  recommendations  at  any 
regular  session." 

The  committee  agreed  that  such  committee  should  be  appointed. 

The  final  recommendation  was: 
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"4.  A  committee  of  three,  who  shall  look  into  the  question  of  salaries  of 
teachers  in  colleges  of  pharmacy,  and  shall  make  reports  and  submit  sugges- 
tions at  each  annual  meeting." 

The  committee  recommended  that  such  committee  be  appointed. 

The  President  called  for  action  upon  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  President's  Address  just  made,  and  Prof.  Willis  G. 
Gregory,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  recommendations  be  taken 
up  seriatim  for  consideration  and  action,  and  this  motion  was  sec- 
onded and  carried. 

The  President  called  for  the  first  recommendation,  and  Chair- 
man Clark,  of  the  committee,  re-read  the  recommendation : 

"1.  That  we  make  two  years  of  accredited  high  school  work,  or  its  edu- 
cational equivalent,  the  minimum  entrance  requirement  to  colleges  of  pharmacy 
holding  membership  in  the  Conference,  beginning  with  the  college  year  1915- 
1916." 

Prof.  Clark  said  the  committee  were  not  unanimous  on  this 
recommendation,  two  voting  for  it  and  one  against. 

Dr.  Kusby  stated  that,  as  he  was  the  member  of  the  committee 
who  had  voted  against  this  recommendation,  he  thought  it  might  be 
in  order  for  him  to  move  that  the  recommendation  be  worded  to 
show  that  it  was  to  become  operative  in  the  fall  of  1917.  He  felt 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  many  schools  in  the  Conference  to 
require  them  to  make  the  change  as  early  as  the  time  stated  in  the 
recommendation;  that,  although  it  was  very  desirable  to  have  an 
increase  in  these  entrance  requirements,  he  thought  the  Conference 
should  consider  that  it  had  no  moral  right  to  impose  a  burden  on 
those  schools  which  were  already  members  of  the  Conference.  He 
did  not  believe  in  the  multiplication  of  ''mushroom"  colleges  of 
pharmacy,  and  thought  that  any  action  the  Conference  could  take 
to  prevent  the  further  increase  of  this  class  of  worthless  schools 
should  be  taken.  But  when  it  came  to  seriously  wounding  or  de- 
stroying the  schools  that  were  already  members  of  the  Conference, 
he  thought  the  Conference  had  no  right  to  do  that,  and  therefore  he 
moved  to  amend  by  fixing  the  time  for  the  two  years  of  high  school 
entrance  requirement  to  begin  in  the  fall  of  1917. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Prof.  Bradley,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  "Wulling  said  he  wished  to  second  this  motion  also,  and  in 
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O.  L.  Barnerey,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

J.  J.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium. 

RoLLiN,  H.  Denniston,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Botany  and  Curator  of  the  Drug  Cabinet. 

Richard  Fischer,  Ph.  C,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Edward  M.  Gilrert,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Louis  Kahlenrerg,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Francis  C.  Krauskopf,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

Henry  A.  Langenhan,  Ph.  G.,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in 
Pharmacy. 

Victor  Lenher,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Emerson  R.  Miller,  Ph.  C,  M.  S.,  Acting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Plant  Chemistry. 

J.  B.  Overton,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

H.  E.  Pulling,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

G.  M.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

William  N.  Steil,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Alhan  Stewart,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Nellie  Wakeman,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

James  H.  Walton,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry, 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  prime  object  of  the  Course  in  Pharmacy  is  to  fur- 
nish a  thoroughly  scientific  foundation  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  profession  of  pharmacy.  Tlie  elements  of  the  funda- 
mental natural  sciences  must  first  be  studied  before  their 
application  can  rationally  be  considered.     This  is  as  true 
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for  pharmacy  as  for  any  other  applied  science  or  art.  In 
pursuing  the  general  studies,  pharmacy  students  have  the 
advantage  of  close  association  with  students  from  other 
courses.  This  implies  that  in  these  studies  they  must  be 
able  to  keep  abreast  with  students  who  are  graduates  of 
accredited  high  schools.  The  best  preparation  for  col- 
lege, therefore,  which  the  prospective  pharmacy  student 
should  seek  is  not  that  of  the  shops,  but  that  of  a  good 
high  school  or  academy  of  like  rank.  The  University 
does  not  demand  practical  experience  for  admission  to 
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the  Course  in  Pharmacy,  but  desires  such  preparation  as 
will  best  fit  for  college  or  university  work. 

Sudents  who  desire  to  spend  three  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity are  advised  to  write  to  the  director  of  the  course  for 
a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  of  their  studies  and  to 
consult  the  catalogue  of  the  University  for  desirable  elec- 
tives. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  who  desire  to  take  the  four- 
year  course  should  write  to  the  registrar  for  a  catalogue, 
in  which  detailed  information  will  be  found  with  refer- 
ence to  this  course. 

The  Course  in  Pharmacy  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  is  governed  by  the  same  general  policy  that 
characterizes  the  institution.  The  methods  of  work  differ 
in  no  essential  from  those  adopted  by  the  other  scientific 
departments.  From  the  beginning  a  large  amount  of 
laboratory  instruction  has  been  demanded  since  none  of 
the  natural  sciences  can  be  adequately  taught  without  con- 
siderable instruction  in  the  laboratory,  and,  whenever 
necessary,  in  the  field. 

LABORATORIES 

Botanical  Laboratories.  The  Department  of  Botany 
occupies  the  new  biological  building,  and  is  unusually 
well  equipped  for  work  in  all  branches  of  the  science. 
The  elementary  laboratories  are  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
building,  and  are  provided  with  dissecting  microscopes, 
compound  microscopes,  and  all  other  apparatus  necessary 
for  a  general  course  in  botany.  The  herbarium  and  the 
laboratories  for  systematic  botany  are  on  the  second  floor. 
On  the  fourth  floor  -are  the  laboratory  for  histology  and 
pharmacology,  the  drug  cabinet,  the  department  library 
and  the  seminary  room.  Work  in  cytology  and  micro- 
photography  is  done  on  the  first  floor,  which  also  con- 
tains a  large  auditorium;  and  on  the  two  floor  levels  be- 
low this  are  the  laboratories  for  various  phases  of  experi- 
mental physiology,  and  five  tiers  of  greenhouses.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  smaller  rooms  throughout  the  build- 
ing  fitted   up    as   officers,   research   laboratories,   private 
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laboratories,    dark   rooms,    constant   temperature    rooms, 
weighing  and  drying  rooms,  and  store  rooms. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories.  The  lab- 
oratories of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  are  located  in  the 
Chemistry  Building,  a  large  structure  devoted  exclusively 
to  these  two  subjects.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  beginners' 
laboratories  and  those  of  advanced  inorganic  chemistry. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the  laboratories  of  quantitative 
analysis  and  the  State  Chemists'  laboratories.  The  lab- 
oratories of  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  pharmacy,  or- 
ganic and  food  chemistry  are  located  on  the  third  floor. 
The  fourth  floor  contains  laboratories  devoted  to  grind- 
ing, sifting,  extracting,  and  distilling  drugs  and  other  plant 
products.  The  basement  floor  is  occupied  by  the  labora- 
tories of  physical  chemistry  and  electro-chemistry.  The 
building  also  contains  a  large  auditorium  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  over  five  hundred  people  and  four  smaller 
lecture  rooms,  a  seminary  room  and  a  library  and  reading 
room.  Besides  the  rooms  mentioned,  the  building  is  well 
supplied  with  offices,  private  laboratories,  smaller  labora- 
tories for  special  work,  dark  rooms,  balance  rooms,  and 
storerooms.  All  the  laboratories  are  well  lighted  and  well 
equipped   for  the   work   for  which   they   have   been   de- 
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signed.  The  supply  of  chemicals  and  apparatus  is  unusu- 
ally good;  and  the  chemical  library  contains  complete 
files  of  all  the  important  pharmaceutical  and  chemical 
journals  and  is  well  supplied  with  reference  books  and 
other  works  on  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  allied  subjects. 
For  a  description  of  the  numerous  other  laboratories  of 
the  University  see  the  University  catalogue. 


COLLECTIONS 

The  Drug"  Collection.  This  collection  is  located  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Biology  Building.  It  comprises  about 
5,000  numbers  of  drugs,  illustrations  of  medicinal  plants, 
and  of  the  products  obtained  from  these  plants. 

The  Chemical  Collections.  These  are  located  in  the 
Chemistry  Building  and  include  illustrative  materials  for 
the  several  chemical  courses,  notably  general  chemistry 
and  plant  chemistry;  also  cabinets  of  new  remedies,  vola- 
tile oils,  dye  stuffs,  alkaloids^  glucosides,  etc. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Collection.  This  is  also  located 
in  the  Chemistry  Building  and  includes  apparatus  illus- 
trative of  pharmaceutical  technique  and  pharmaceutical 
technology. 

The  Collection  of  Lantern  Slides.  This  collection  in- 
cludes numerous  slides  illustrating  not  only  drug  store 
practice  and  the  history  of  pharmacy,  but  plant  chemistry 
and  other  pharmaceutical  subjects. 

The  Historical  Drug  Store.  The  historical  drug  store 
is  a  collection  of  materials  representative  of  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  in  Wisconsin  from  1848  to  1898,  the  first 
fifty  years  of  statehood.  It  is  now  conveniently  and  at- 
tractively housed  in  the  museum  of  the  State  Historical 
Society.  The  objects  exhibited  have  all  been  contrib- 
uted by  the  druggists  of  Wisconsin. 

Descriptions  of  the  herbarium  and  other  botanical  col- 
lections, also  of  the  zoological,  mineralogical,  and  geoglog- 
ical  collections  will  be  found  in  the  University  catalogue. 
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LIBRARIES   ' 

The  libraries  at  Madison,  all  of  which  are  at  the  service 
of  members  of  the  University,  are  five  in  number,  viz., 
the  Library  of  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Library 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  the  Library 
of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science,  Arts,  and  Letters, 
the   State  Law   Library,  and   the  Madison   Free   Library. 


THE  LIBR.\RY 

These  libraries  duplicate  books  only  to  supply  excep- 
tional demands,  and  have  an  effective  strength  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  total  number  of  volumes  possessed  by 
them.  The  total  number  of  bound  volumes  in  all  the 
libraries  is  about  503,000  and  the  number  of  pamphets 
exceeds  240,000. 

The  first  three  libraries  above  named  are  all  housed  in 
the  new  library  building  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
on  the  lower  campus  of  the  University.  This  building, 
erected  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  aff'ords  exceptional 
facilities  in  the  way  of  convenient  and  commodious  quar- 
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ters  to  University  students.    In  the  planning  of  the  build- 
ing, the  special  needs  of  the  University  were  consulted. 

The  department  libraries  are  open  at  all  times  during 
working  hours  in  the  laboratories. 

The  HoUister  Fharmaceutical  Library.  By  the  will 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Hollister,  the  sum  of  $12,000.00  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  State  Historical  Society  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Pharmaceutical  Library.  The  Historical  So- 
ciety will  make  no  attempt  to  duplicate  the  pharma- 
ceutical section  of  the  University  Library,  but  will  devote 
its  energies  to  the  development  of  pharmaceutical  Ameri- 
cana. 

The  Adam  Conrath  Memorial  Fund.  In  1912  the 
Wisconsin  graduates  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy established  this  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  a  set  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  A  partial  set  of  this 
Journal,  from  1875  on,  from  the  library  of  the  late  Adam 
Conrath,  has  been  donated  by  Mrs.  Conrath,  who  recently 
purchased  a  partial  set,  from  1828  to  1875,  thus  well  nigh 
completing  the  entire  set. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Hollister  Scholarship.  In  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Hollister,  there  has  been  deposited  with 
the  Board  of  Regents  the  sum  of  $5,000.00,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  to  maintain  a  scholarship  in  phar- 
macy. 

The  first  appointment  has  been  awarded  to  Norbert  R. 
Mueller  of  Princeton. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION 

To  the  Two- Year  Course 

I.  Graduates  from  high  schools  are  admitted  without 
examination  and  without  practical  experience  in  a  drug 
store. 

II.  Non-graduates  are  admitted  if  they  comply  with  the 
following  requirements: — 

1.  They  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  They  must  present  satisfactory  certiticates  of  at  least 
one  year's  attendance  from  some  standard  high  school, 
or  its  equivalent  from  a  similar  educational  institution. 

3.  The  time  intervening  between  the  secondary  educa- 
tion and  the  college  course  should  have  been  spent  in  a 
drug  store,  where  physicians'  prescriptions  are  regularly 
compounded. 

At  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Confer- 
ence of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  held  at  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, August  24-29,  1914,  the  following  recommendations 
affecting  the  entrance  requirements  of  all  schools  of 
pharmacy  included  in  the  Conference  were  adopted: 

"1.  That  we  make  two  years  of  accredited  high  school 
work,  or  its  educational  equivalent,  the  minimum  en- 
trance requirement  to  colleges  of  pharmacy  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  Conference,  beginning  with  the  college 
year  1917-18." 

"2.  That  we  make  graduation  from  an  accredited  high 
school,  or  the  educational  equivalent,  the  minimum  en- 
trance requirement  to  colleges  of  pharmacy  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  Conference,  beginning  with  the  college 
year  1920-21." 

To  the  Four- Year  Course 

For  the  methods  of  admission  to  the  four-year  courses 
of  the  University,  see  p.  120  of  the  general  catalogue. 
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DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  {Ph.  G.)  is  con- 
ferred upon  candidates  who  have  successfully  met  the 
requirements  of  the  two-year  course.  No  practical  ex- 
perience is  required  for  graduation. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Pharmacy  is  conferred  upon 
graduates  only  after  a  year  of  residence  at  the  University. 
They  must  pursue  advanced  work  in  some  science  or 
sciences  allied  to  pharmacy,  and  present  a  dissertation 
embodying  the  results  of  an  original  investigation. 

For  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  (Pharmacy  Course),  also  for  higher  degrees,  the 
catalogue  of  the  University  should  be  consulted. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 
General  Requirements 

All  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 
Until  this  has  been  done,  cards  entitling  the  student  to 
admission  to  classes  will  not  be  issued. 

Tuition  is  free  for  all  students  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin.   Non-residents  are  required  to  pay  $50  a  semester. 

The  incidental  fee  for  residents  and  non-residents  alike 
is  $12  a  semester. 

An  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  a  semester  must  be  paid 
by  students  who  pay  their  fees  after  the  prescribed 
registration  days.     (See  Calendar.) 

From  students  entering  after  one-half  of  the  semester,  or 
term,  shall  have  elapsed,  only  one-half  of  the  prescribed 
tuition  and  incidental  fees  shall  be  collected. 

Laboratory  Fees 

In  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  laboratories  de- 
posits of  from  $15  to  $25  are  made,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  work  taken.  The  amount  refunded  will  de- 
pend upon  the  chemicals  and  drugs  used,  and  the  care 
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exercised  by  the  student  in  the  manipulation  of  apparatus. 
In  the  botanical  laboratories  the  fee  for  the  first  year's 
work  is  $8,  or  $4  a  semester.  In  the  course  in  plant  his- 
tology the  fee  is  $2  a  semester,  and  in  the  other  courses 
the  fees  are  corresponding.  In  each  course  a  small  addi- 
tional deposit  is  required  to  cover  breakage. 


DEPARTMENTS   OF   INSTRUCTION 

Botany 

Professor    Allen;    Associate    Professor    Overton;    As- 
sistant Professors  Denniston,  Gilbert;  and  As- 
sistants. 

1.  General  Botany.  An  introductory  course,  prelimi- 
nary to  all  advanced  work.  Two  lectures,  four 
laboratory  periods,  and  one  recitation  a  week. 
Lectures  M.,  W.,  il:30.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
and  assistants. 
For  laboratory  work  the  class  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, each  meeting  for  two  hours  daily.  Quiz 
divisions  meet  once  a  week. 

110.  Plant  Histology.     A  systematic  study  of  the  tissues 

of  phanerogams  and  ferns.  Use  of  reagents  and 
stains,  section  cutting,  and  mounting.  Required 
of  all  students  in  pharmacy.  Three  credits;  first 
semester.    Mr.  Denniston  and  assistant. 

111.  Microscopical    Examinations    of    Drugs    and    Food 

Products.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  study 
and  illustrate  the  methods  of  identifying  pow- 
dered drugs  and  food  products,  and  to  detect 
adulterations.  Three  credits;  second  semester. 
Mr.  Denniston  and  assistant. 
130.  Identification  and  Classification  of  Seed  Plants.  An 
elementary  course  designed  primarily  for  phar- 
macy students,  but  open  to  others  who  desire  to 
begin  the  study  of  botany.  The  life  histories 
and  ecology  of  seed  plants,  with  a  comparative 
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study  of  the  principal  families,  and  the  identifi 
cation  of  common  species.  Field  work  is  an 
important  feature.  Excursions  on  Saturdays. 
Second  semester;  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  8  to  10.  Mr.  Den- 
NiSTON  and  assistant. 

132.  Pharmacognosy.     This  course  presents  to  the  stu- 

dent the  main  facts  of  the  natural  history  of 
drugs,  and  the  plants  producing  them.  Required 
of  all  students  in  pharmacy.  Throughout  the  sen- 
ior year;  twice  a  week.     Mr.  Denniston. 

133.  Pharmacognosy.    A  study  of  the  microscopic  struc- 

ture and  characteristics  of  types  of  drugs.  First 
semester;  three  credits.  Mr.  Denniston. 

135.  The  Collection  and  Commerce  of  Crude  Drugs. 
Laboratory  and  field  work  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures, illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  and  recita- 
tions. One  hour  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
junior  year.  Mr.  Denniston. 
For  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Botany, 

see  the  general  catalogue. 

Chemistry 

Professors  Fischer,  Kahlenberg,  Kremers,  Lenher;  As- 
sociate Professor  Walton;  Assistant  Professor 
Krauskopf;    Acting    Assistant    Professor 
Miller;  Dr.  Barnebey;  Dr.  Wakeman. 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  general  introductory  course. 
In  the  first  semester  the  work  consists  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  non-metals,  while  the  second 
semester  is  devoted  to  the  metals  and  qualitative 
analysis.  Lectures  M.^  W.,  F.,  10.  Mr.  Kahlen- 
berg, Mr.  Walton,  Mr.  Krauskopf  and  assistants. 

11.  Quantitative  Analysis.  For  students  in  Pharmacy. 
Three  credits.     Mr.  Lehner  and  Mr.  Barnebey. 

26.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  (Inorganic).  Required 
of  students  in  Pharmacy.  Course  1  is  a  pre- 
requisite. Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
study  and  preparation  of  medicinal  chemicals 
and  the  methods  for  testing  them.    First  semester; 
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lectures  and  recitations,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10;  and  lab- 
oratory work;  four  credits.  Mr.  Kremers  and 
Miss  Wakemax. 
27.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  (Organic).  Required  of 
students  in  Pharmacy.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  study  and  preparation  of  medicinal  chem- 
icals and  the  methods  for  testing  them.  Course 
120  is  a  prerequisite.  Second  semester:  M.,  W'., 
F.,  10  and  laboratory  work;  five  credits.  Mr. 
Kremers,  Miss  Wakemax. 
40.  Plant  Chemistry.  A  three-fifths  study  supplemen- 
tary to  pharmacognosy.  (Botany  132.)  Lecture 
or  recitation.  W.,  11.  Mr.  Miller. 
45.  Alkaloidal  Assay.  One  hour  required  of  students  in 
the  pharmacy  course  during  the  second  semester 
of  the  senior  year.    Mr.  Laxgexhax. 

117.  Inorganic  Preparations.  Laboratory  course  in  the 
preparation  of  typical  inorganic  compounds. 
Three  credits.    Mr.  Lexher,  Mr.  Barxerey. 

120.     Organic  Chemistry.    Lectures  Tu.,  Th.,  8.     Labora- 
tory work.     Mr.  Fischer  and  assistants. 
For  numerous   other   chemical   courses  such  as  water 

analysis,   urine   analysis,   food   analysis,  toxicology,   etc., 

see  the  general  catalogue. 

Pharmacy 

Professor  Kremers;  Mr.  Laxgexhax,  Dr.  Wakeman. 

1.  Pharmaceutical  Technique.  The  principles  and 
practice  of  pharmaceutical  operations;  a  study  in 
mechanics  and  physics  as  applied  to  pharmacy. 
Throughout  the  year;  recitations  and  lectures,  M., 
11;  two  laboratory  periods;  three  credits  a  se- 
mester. Miss  Wakemax. 
20.  Prescription  Practice.  An  elementary  course  in  the 
compounding  of  prescriptions.  Laboratory  exer- 
cises supplemented  by  recitations  and  lectures. 
First  semester;  class  room  period  M.,  1:30;  three 
laboratory  periods;  three  credits.  Mr.  Laxgex- 
hax. 
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30.  Pharmaceutical  Technology.  An  elementary  course 
in  the  preparation  of  first  materials.  First  se- 
mester; two  laboratory  periods  and  one  class 
room  period  W.,  1:30;  two  credits.     Mh,  Langen- 

HAN. 

40.  Drug  Store  Practice.  A  course  of  lectures  and  top- 
ics on  aspects  of  drug  store  practice,  ranging 
from  the  planning  and  equipment  of  a  store  to 
salesmanship.  Practical  talks  by  druggists  and 
others  are  a  special  feature  of  the  course.  F., 
3:30.  (1914-15.)  Mr.  Kremers,  Mr.  Langenhan 
and  special  lecturers. 
50.  History  of  Pharmacy.  Lectures  and  topics.  During 
the  first  semester  the  development  of  pharmacy  in 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe  is  briefly 
traced;  during  the  second  semester  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  development  of  pharmacy 
in  the  United  States  is  made.  (Given  1915-16.) 
Mr.  Kremers,  Miss  Wakeman. 
60.  Thesis.  Work  for  undergraduate  thesis  may  be  ar- 
ranged upon  consultation  with  one  of  the  in- 
structors of  the  department. 

121.  Advanced  Prescription  Practice.  A  more  advanced 
course  than  Pharmacy  20,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
classes  of  modes  of  administration  with  special 
reference  to  incompatibilities.  Second  semester; 
two  class  room  periods,  M.  and  W.,  1:30;  and 
three  laboratory  periods;  four  credits.  Mr.  Lan- 
genhan. 

231.  Advanced  Pharmaceutical  Technology.  A  study  of 
the  position  of  the  manufacturing  laboratory  in 
the  household  of  pharmacy,  of  crude  materials 
employed,  of  first  materials,  and  of  modes  of  ad- 
ministration. Lectures  and  conferences,  also  labo- 
ratory practice  by  special  arrangement.  Hours  to 
be  specially  arranged.    Mr.  Kremers. 

261.  Graduate  thesis  work  may  be  arranged  upon  con- 
sultation.   Mr.  Kremers. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 

First  Year 

First  Semester 

Chemistry  1.  General  Chemistry,  Five  credits.  Mr. 
Kahlenberg. 

Botany  1.    General  Botany.*    Five  credits.    Mr.  Allen. 

Botany  135.  Collection  and  commerce  of  crude  drugs. 
One  credit.     Mr.  Denniston. 

Pharmacy  1.  Pharmaceutical  Technique.  Three  cred- 
its.   Miss  Wakeman. 

Pharmacy  20.  Prescription  Practice.  Three  credits. 
Mr.  Langenhan. 

Pharmacy  50.  History  of  Pharmacy.  One  credit.  Mr. 
Kremers,  Miss  Wakeman. 

Second  Semester  v 

Chemistry  1.  General  Chemistry  including  Qualitative 
Analysis.     Five  credits.     Mr.  Kahlenberg. 

Chemistry  11.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Three  credits. 
Mr.  Lenher  and  Mr.  Barnebey. 

Chemistry  117.  Inorganic  Preparations.  Three  cred- 
its.    Mr.  Barnebey. 

Botany  130.  Identification  and  Classification  of  Seed 
Plants.     Four  credits.     Mr.  Denniston,  Mr.  Stewart. 

Pharmacy  1.  Pharmaceutical  Technique.  Three  cred- 
its.    Miss  Wakeman. 

Pharmacy  50.  History  of  Pharmacy.  One  credit.  Mr. 
Kremers,  Miss  Wakeman. 

Second  Year 

First  Semester 

Chemistry  26.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  (Inorganic). 
Four  credits.     Mr.  Kremers,  Miss  Wakeman. 


♦Students  who  have  had   a  year  high    school    course    in    botany  may 
substitute  an  elective  for  this  semester's  work. 
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Chemistry  120.  Organic  chemistry.  Four  credits.  Mr. 
Fischer. 

Chemistry  40.  Plant  Chemistry.  Three  credits.  Mr. 
Miller. 

Botany  110.  Plant  Histology.  Three  credits.  Mr.  Den- 
niston. 

Botany  132.  Pharmacognosy.  Two  credits.  Mr.  Den- 
niston. 

Pharmacy  30.  Pharmaceutical  Technology.  Two  cred- 
its.   Mr.  Langenhan. 

Pharmacy  50.  History  of  Pharmacy.  One  credit.  Mr. 
Kremers,  Miss  Wakeman. 

Thesis.     Two  credits. 

Second  Semester 

Chemistry  27.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  (Organic). 
Five  credits.     Mr.  Kremers,  Miss  Wakeman. 

Chemistry  40.  Plant  Chemistry.  Three  credits.  Mr. 
Miller. 

Chemistry  45.  Alkaloidal  assay.  One  credit.  Mr.  Lan- 
genhan. 

Botany  111.  Microscopical  Examination  of  Drugs  and 
Foods.    Three  credits.    Mr.  Denniston. 

Botany  132.  Pharmacognosy.  Two  credits.  Mr.  Den- 
niston. 

Pharmacy  121.  Advanced  Prescription  Practice.  Four 
credits.    Mr.  Langenhan. 

Pharmacy  50.  History  of  Pharmacy.  One  credit.  Mr. 
Kremers,  Miss  Wakeman. 

Thesis.    Two  credits. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STATION 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  1912  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical 
Association  at  Delavan,  a  bill  known  as  247S  was  intro- 
duced into  the  1913  session  of  the  Legislature.  This  bill 
slightly  modified  was  passed  by  both  houses  and  signed 
by  the  Governor,  June  2nd,  1913,  thus  becoming  a  law 
that  went  into  effect  July  1,  1913. 

This  is  the  first  Pharmaceutical  Experiment  Station  es- 
tablished. The  object  of  the  station  becomes  apparent 
from  the  law  establishing  it;  hence  this  law  is  herewith 
quoted : 

Chapter  404,  Laws  of  1913 

AN  ACT  to  create  section  392em — 12,  and  subsection  21  of  section  172- 
53  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  a  pharmaceutical  experiment  station 
at  the  state  university,   and   making  an   appropriation. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly, do  enact  as  follows: 
Section  1.      There  is  added  to  the  statutes  a  new  section  and,  to  sec- 
tion 172 — 53,  a  new  subsection  of  the  statutes,  to  read:    Section  392em — 
12.      The  board  of  regents  of  the  state  university  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish,  equip  and  maintain  in  the  department  of  pharmacy  of 
the  state  university  a  pharmaceutical  experiment  station.      The  duties  of 
the  said  station  shall  be 

(1)  To  cooperate  with  the  bureau  of  plant  industry  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  in  the  maintenance  of  the  northern  station  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  medicinal  plants  and  to  disseminate  such  information  as  may  lead 
to  the  proper  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  and  the  production  of  high 
grade   vegetable   drugs  in   this   state;   and 

(2)  To  serve  the  public  at  large  by  cooperation  with  both  pharma- 
cists and  physicians  in  securing  for  the  sick  the  best  medicines  that  phar- 
maceutical science  and  art  can  provide,  and  further  by  cooperation  with 
the  state  board  of  pharmacy,  the  state  board  of  health,  and  the  dairy 
and  food  commission  to  bring  about  these  results. 

(Section  172-53.)  2.  There  is  annually  appropriated  on  July  1,  twen- 
ty-five hundred  dollars,  payable  from  any  moneys  in  the  general  fund, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  regents  of  the  university  for  the  de- 
partment of  pharmacy,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  392em — 12. 

Section  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  passage  and  publication. 
Approved     June  2,  1913. 
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STAFF 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  a  plan  for  organization  and 
a  budget  for  1913-14  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents and  by  them  adopted.  The  following  persons  con- 
stitute the  staff  of  the  station. 

Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 
Edward  A.  Birge,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Letters  and  Science. 
Edward  Kremers,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  Director. 
Rollin  H.  Denniston,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  Pharmacognosist. 
Heni'y  A.  Langenhan,  Ph.  G.,  B.  S.,  Pharmacist. 
Emerson  R.  Miller,  Ph.  C,  M.  S.,  Chemist. 
G.  A.  Russell,  Ph.  G.,  B.  S.,  Gov't  Expert. 
F.  A.  Federer^  Ph.  G.,  Field  and  Laboratory  Assistant. 
Ellen  Sage,  Stenographer  and  Office  Assistant. 

a.  >*-C      "  ''       *  *    * 


doing  so  to  state  that  they  had  found  in  Minnesota  it  was  a  good 
plan  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  matters  of  reform.  They  required,  of 
course,  full  four  years  of  high  school  training,  because  they  were  in 
a  position  to  do  so.  A  sentiment  had  been  created  among  the 
pharmacists  to  that  effect.  A  number/of  years  ago  the  experiment 
had  been  tried  of  enforcing  this  method,  but  it  had  not  succeeded 
very  well.  After  that,  by  being  a  little  more  reasonable,  and  giving 
a  little  more  time,  they  had  found,  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
that  they  had  accomplished  more  than  they  could  have  accomplished 
otherwise.  He  believed  it  was  perfectly  reasonable  to  place  this  in 
force  three  years  hence,  in  the  fall  of  1917.  He  did  not  want  to  go 
on  record  as  pressing  the  objection,  but  thought  it  was  best,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  too  much  haste  should  not  be  shown. 

Dr.  Kusby  suggested  that  there  was  more  to  follow  on  this — 
that  the  increase  was  further  along,  and  came  in  another  recom- 
mendation. 

Dr.  Anderson,  of  Brooklyn,  said  he  would  like  to  amend  the 
motion  to  the  effect  that  this  be  a  recommendation,  rather  than  a 
condition  of  membership  in  the  Conference.  He  believed  the  Con- 
ference should  take  the  same  action  with  reference  to  this  matter  as 
to  the  proposition  made  last  night;  then,  after  the  schools  had 
reached  this  standard,  through  recommendation  first,  at  a  later 
period  requirement  for  membership  in  the  Conference  could  be 
made.  His  reason  for  taking  this  position  was,  that  he  felt  that  the 
Conference,  otherwise,  would  be  discouraging  pharmaceutical  edu- 
cation, instead  of  encouraging  it.  If,  at  this  time,  the  Conference 
placed  severe  regulations  upon  institutions, — ^particularly  the  old- 
line  colleges, — in  States  where  no  prerequisite  laws  existed,  it  would 
be  injurious  to  them.  A  recommendation  of  this  kind  would  have 
a  splendid  effect  in  encouraging  schools  that  were  members  of  the 
Conference  to  reach  such  a  standard;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they 
could  not  hope  to  carry  out  their  plans,  as  was  suggested  last  night, 
and  as  had  been  suggested  at  other  times,  without  having  prerequi- 
site laws  in  the  different  States.  The  Conference  had  attempted  to 
bring  the  colleges  of  the  country  upon  one  basis,  and  had  started 
low — necessarily  so,  in  order  to  get  as  many  colleges  as  possible 
upon  standards  set  for  entrance  requirements,  teaching  hours  and 
graduation.  He  took  the  same  stand  as  Dr.  Downing,  their  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  in  New  York  State,  as  to 
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educational  advancement.  He  thought  by  encouraging  the  colleges 
and  asking  them  to  reach  a  certain  standard,  they  would,  after  a 
hard  struggle  in  many  instances,  reach  that  standard.  But  if  the 
standard  of  requirements  for  membership  in  this  Conference  should 
be  raised  now,  before  they  were  ready  for  it,  it  would  discourage 
these  colleges,  rather  than  encourage  them.  He  believed  it  was  im- 
possible for  many  of  the  colleges  throughout  the  country  to  reach 
this  requirement  of  thirty  counts  for  entrance  and  keep  their  doors 
open,  in  States  where  there  was  no  prerequisite  law.  In  those 
States  the  students,  or  the  drug  clerks,  would  go  before  the  Board 
of  Pharmacy  and  stand  their  examination  without  any  college  edu- 
cation, and  get  their  license.  It  would  only  be  necessary  for  them  to 
pass  the  examination,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  go 
through  college.  Consequently,  without  a  prerequisite  law,  these 
drug  clerks  could  go  into  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  have  all  the 
rights  of  the  man  who  had  completed  his  college  education,  so  far  as 
the  law  was  concerned.  He  believed  that  all  would  recognize  the 
fact  that,  if  the  young  man  could  do  that,  he  was  not  going  to  spend 
two  or  three  years  in  a  college  of  pharmacy,  with  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  involved,  in  order  to  get  a  diploma.  He  could  get  a 
license  without  that ;  and  this  was  the  object  in  many  instances  with 
young  men,  to  become  licensed  to  practice  pharmacy  and  earn  their 
livelihood.  Therefore,  he  thought  the  Conference  should  give  very 
serious  consideration  to  the  question  of  making  this  a  requirement ; 
he  believed  the  better  policy  would  be  to  lead  the  schools  gradually 
into  making  the  proper  regulations.  His  judgment  was,  that  the 
present  regulations  for  membership  in  the  Conference  should  be 
given  a  fair  trial  and  left  as  they  were,  until,  by  the  protection  ex- 
tended the  colleges  in  the  States  where  there  was  no  prerequisite 
law,  they  were  able  to  meet  this  as  a  requirement.  If  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  States,  or  a  majority  of  the  States,  at  this  time  had  a  pre- 
requisite law,  he  did  not  believe  there  would  be  any  question  about 
the  ability  to  reach  this  standard,  without  any  great  detriment  to 
any  institution;  but  without  any  prerequisite  law,  he  believed  it 
would  be  a  serious  detriment  to  certain  institutions,  from  a  revenue 
standpoint,  and  these  institutions  could  not  live  in  those  States 
where  the  young  man,  without  going  to  college,  could  go  to  some 
preparatory  institution  and  be  coached  to  pass  the  State  Board 
examination. 
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Dr.  Bradley  said  he  desired  to  second  Dr.  Anderson's  amenda- 
tory motion,  and  in  doing  so  would  like,  first,  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
was  not  speaking  for  the  college  he  represented,  as  they  were  so 
situated  that  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  meet  this  requirement. 
He  spoke  in  behalf  of  those  institutions,  members  of  this  Conference, 
who  were  possibly  not  in  a  position  to  meet  this  as  a  requirement. 
He  recalled  an  embarrassing  situation  that  had  arisen  in  the  Con- 
ference, where  one  of  its  members  was  on  the  point  of  withdrawing 
because  of  the  requirement  of  one  year  of  high  school  work,  and  the 
Conference  had  taken  the  peculiar  position  of  requiring  that  all 
other  members  of  the  Conference  should  abide  by  this  requirement, 
but  winked  at  the  fact  that  this  college  would  not  abide  by  it.  He 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  Conference  simply  recom- 
mended to  its  members  the  requirement  of  two  years  of  high  school 
work,  beginning  in  1917,  as  that  course  would  not  stop  those  colleges 
that  were  in  a  position  to  make  this  a  requirement  at  that  time,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  not  be  placing  the  Conference  in  what  might 
be  considered  an  intolerant  attitude  if  it  was  required  that  all  mem- 
bers must  come  up  to  it.  For  these  reasons,  he  heartily  seconded 
Dr.  Anderson's  motion. 

Dr.  Whelpley  said  he  desired  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  assist  in  securing  action  on  the  part  of  certain 
Boards  of  Pharmacy  in  regard  to  their  requirements  as  to  prelim- 
inary education,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  had  been  pointed  out, 
would  avoid  causing  difficulty  for  some  schools  that  might  be  situ- 
ated where  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  requirements  were  low.  He 
knew  that  since  Missouri  had  required  one  year  of  high  school  of  all 
who  applied  for  examination  and  registration,  it  had  been  much 
easier  for  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  to  say  to  prospective 
matriculants  that  if  they  desired  to  register  in  Missouri  they  must 
have  this  preliminary  education,  whether  they  went  to  a  school  of 
pharmacy  or  took  the  board  examination.  Missouri  had  only  re- 
cently made  this  requirement  of  one  year  of  high  school,  and  he  was 
doubtful  whether,  by  1917,  the  board  would  be  ready  to  require 
more  than  the  fifteen  counts.  This  amendment  to  make  it  a  recom- 
mendation only  would  place  all  the  schools  in  the  position  of  doing 
the  best  they  could ;  and  if  it  was  found  that  all  the  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  Conference  were  in  a  position  at  the  time  indicated  to 
meet  this  as  a  requirement,  then  it  could  be  made  a  requirement  for 
membership  in  the  Conference,  instead  of  a  recommendation. 
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Prof.  L.  E.  Sayre,  of  Kansas,  said  he  wanted  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  as  perhaps  all  realized,  a  mere  recommendation  had 
very  little  force.  The  Conference  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  over 
the  United  States,  and  reputable  boards  of  pharmacy  were  looking 
to  the  Conference  for  standards.  He  had  had  quite  a  time  in  Kan- 
sas in  getting  through  the  legislature  a  prerequisite  requirement  for 
one  year,  and  it  was  only  through  the  influence  of  the  Conference 
that  he  had  been  able  to  do  anything  at  all.  In  the  committee  meet- 
ings he  was  asked  to  attend  it  seemed  as  if  all  their  thought  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  prerequisite  requirements  was  based  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  Conference.  He  wanted  to  say  that  the 
board  itself  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  requirement  of  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  examination.  But, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  go  in  advance  of  the  Confer- 
ence, it  was  put  at  one  year.  He  wished  to  emphasize  the  fact  that, 
so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  Conference  over  the  country  was  con- 
cerned, the  term  "recommendation"  had  absolutely  no  force. 

Dr.  "Wulling  suggested  that  the  remedy  Kansas  had  was  to  go 
ahead  anyhow. 

Dr.  Sayre  responded,  ' '  It  did. ' ' 

Dr.  "Wulling  went  on  to  say  that  he  believed  the  boards  ought  to 
fix  the  requirement,  not  the  Conference,  because  the  boards  were 
authorized  in  most  States  to  decide  who  was  to  go  into  the  ranks. 
He  thought  it  was  a  mistaken  conception  of  the  functions  of  this 
Conference  to  say  that  under  the  present  laws  it  should  set  the  re- 
quirements. The  Conference  should,  however,  help  in  any  way  to 
set  a  higher  standard  in  the  practice  of  the  boards.  He  said  he 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  over  eighty  col- 
leges of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  and  thirty-nine,  or  one-half 
of  them,  were  members  of  this  Conference.  Those  who  were  in  the 
Conference  must  get  along  with  the  other  half,  and  raise  their  own 
requirements  at  the  same  time.  The  Conference  colleges  had  been 
slow  enough  in  doing  the  latter,  he  thought.  To  make  this  a  require- 
ment instead  of  a  recommendation,  for  1917,  thus  putting  it  three 
years  in  advance,  ought  not  to  create  any  very  great  hardship. 
Three  years'  time  would  be  given  to  make  one  additional  year  of 
high  school  requirement.  "While  the  members  of  this  Conference 
were  sometimes  reminded  that  they  were  not  practical  pharmacists, 
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lie  thought  all  of  them  had  their  hands  on  the  pharmaceutical  pulse, 
and  were  in  a  position  to  say  that,  unless  a  body  like  this  did  take 
some  decided  stand  in  the  way  of  advancement,  nobody  else  was 
going  to  do  it,  not  even  the  practical  pharmacists  themselves  or  the 
boards.  He  said  he  felt  the  Conference  should  go  on  record  as  mak- 
ing this  a  requirement,  but  he  would  abide  by  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, because  he  wanted  harmony.  Even  if  another  year  were 
added  and  it  was  made  three  years,  it  would  still  be  below  the  stand- 
ard he  believed  the  members  of  this  Conference  should  set  up  and 
maintain.  He  thought  the  members  were  viewing  the  situation 
largely  from  their  own  immediate  environment,  without  getting  the 
perspective  of  it,  and  thinking  perhaps  too  much  about  what  others 
were  thinking  and  saying.  If  the  members  would  take  a  broader 
view  of  this  question,  they  might  see  greater  possibilities  than  they 
could  by  confining  their  consideration  of  it  to  the  limits  of  their 
own  particular  affairs. 

Dr.  Rusby  said  that,  to  save  further  time,  he  was  willing  to 
accept  Dr.  Anderson's  substitute  for  his  motion — not  because  he 
thought  it  was  a  good  one,  but  because  it  could  be  changed  into  a 
requirement  later,  if  desired.  After  it  had  been  tried  as  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  year  and  opportunity  had  been  given  to  observe  its 
working,  the  Conference  would  perhaps  be  in  a  better  position  to 
decide  whether  it  should  be  made  a  requirement.  As  to  the  New 
York  situation  to  which  Dr.  Anderson  had  referred,  at  the  1913 
meeting  a  resolution  had  been  adopted  favoring  this  change  as  a 
requirement,  not  recommendation.  Then  at  the  Saratoga  meeting 
in  1914,  the  question  had  come  up  as  to  whether  a  date  should  be 
set,  and  Dr.  Downing 's  idea  was  that  it  was  best  not  to  set  a  date 
until  the  Conference  had  had  a  chance  to  take  action.  Dr.  Down- 
ing was  a  most  courteous  and  considerate  official  and  gentleman, 
and  he  thought  he  had  been  a  little  bit  hurt,  perhaps,  at  the  crit- 
icisms that  had  been  leveled  against  him  for  going  ahead  too  vigor- 
ously in  certain  directions ;  and  when  this  question  came  up  he  had 
stated  that,  if  possible,  he  would  greatly  prefer  waiting  and  getting 
the  sentiment  of  the  Conference  on  it,  and  this  request  was  granted. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  New  York  had  not  set  a  date — a  date 
probably  sooner  than  the  fall  of  1917.  He  was  sure  if  the  Confer- 
ence should  recommend  that  this  change  be  made  in  1917,  it  would 
result  in  New  York's  adoption  of  it  as  a  requirement  at  the  next 
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meeting,  as  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  Conference.  Person- 
ally, he  favored  Dr.  Wulling's  view,  but  was  willing  to  let  it  go  as 
a  recommendation,  to  save  time. 

Dr.  Stevens  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  modification  of  the 
original  motion,  as  he  considered  that  a  mere  recommendation  did 
not  carry  much  weight.  He  was  willing  to  put  it  off  another  year, 
if  necessary,  but  it  semed  to  him  it  was  time  the  Conference  was 
doing  something.  The  committee  had  already  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Schneider,  and  said  thereby  that  they  thought 
it  was  best  to  make  it  a  requirement.  Still,  he  did  not  object  to 
fixing  a  reasonable  time  ahead.  But  he  thought  the  Conference 
should  take  some  definite  action,  and  if  the  matter  was  put  far 
enough  ahead,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  everybody  should  not 
conform  to  it,  as  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  everybody.  This  amenda- 
tory motion  involved  extending  the  time  still  farther,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  were  working  against  their  own  interest. 
They  did  not  realize  it,  but  it  was  certainly  true,  in  his  opinion. 
The  profession  was  looked  down  on  that  kept  down  its  own  stan- 
dard of  ethics,  and  he  thought  pharmacy  as  a  profession  was  being 
injured,  because  those  in  its  own  ranks  worked  against  it.  He  was 
in  a  position  where  he  was  thrown  in  contact  with  other  professions 
constantly,  where  the  student  body  was  on  a  high  plane,  and  he 
knew  they  looked  down  on  pharmacy,  simply  because  pharmacists 
themselves  kept  down  their  own  profession ;  and  unless  some  definite 
stand  of  advancement  was  taken,  this  would  continue.  It  was  some- 
thing that  pharmacists  would  have  to  do  for  themselves.  He  did 
not  believe  this  would  impose  any  hardship,  by  placing  a  little  ad- 
vancement a  reasonable  time  ahead,  and  letting  the  colleges  come 
up  to  it.  They  would  gradually  come  up  to  the  two  years'  require- 
ment, and  would  not  notice  the  difference. 

Dr.  Ruddiman  said  he  wished  to  endorse  what  Dr.  Stevens  had 
said.  This  question  had  been  discussed  for  many  years,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  there  should  be  some  definite  time  fixed  when 
these  requirements  should  be  met.  His  idea  was  to  put  it  off  far 
enough,  and  then  let  the  colleges  come  up  to  it ;  but  by  all  means  to 
have  some  definite  time  when  these  requirements  would  have  to  be 
met. 

Dr.  Anderson  said  there  seemed  to  be  an  impression  among 
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some  of  the  members  that  this  Conference  had  a  right  to  regulate 
pharmaceutical  education  in  this  country ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  fixing  requirements  for  membership  in  this  organization 
did  not  regulate  the  colleges  of  the  country.  Dean  WuUing  had 
referred  to  the  fact  that  there  were  over  eighty  colleges  of  pharmacy 
in  the  country,  and  that  only  about  half  of  them  were  members  of 
this  Conference,  and  he  thought  the  members  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  for  some  time  regulated  membership  in 
the  Conference,  and  these  colleges  had  not  yet  joined  the  Confer- 
ence. The  danger  was,  that  some  colleges  would  be  kept  from 
joining  the  Conference,  and  others  would  be  forced  out  of  the  Con- 
ference, if  a  too-rigid  requirement  was  insisted  on.  If  the  Confer- 
ence had  the  power  to  say  that  these  things  should  be  done  in  every 
college,  or  the  college  must  go  out  of  existence,  then  the  matter 
would  be  in  a  different  attitude.  He  contended  that  this  course  was 
interfering  with  a  strong  Conference.  It  was  keeping  out  of  the 
Conference  colleges  that  should  be  in  it,  and  forcing  out  of  the  Con- 
ference institutions  that  were  striving  hard  to  reach  the  require- 
ments fixed.  He  was  in  favor  of  building  up  the  Conference,  and 
giving  those  colleges,  both  outside  and  inside  the  Conference,  a 
chance;  encouraging  them,  and  not  saying  to  them,  *'We  have 
raised  our  requirements  for  membership  in  the  Conference  still 
higher,  and  you  must  come  up  to  them."  He  didn't  want  these 
institutions  to  go  back  to  old  conditions  and  say  that  they  would 
not  require  any  counts  at  all.  His  contention  was  that  the  members 
were  injuring  this  Conference,  and  damaging  the  reputation  of  the 
Conference,  by  thus  keeping  out  colleges  on  the  one  hand  and 
forcing  them  out  on  the  other — for  that  was  what  it  meant. 

Prof.  Stocking  asked  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties?  Was  it  not  to  set  a 
standard  for  the  better  colleges  in  the  country  to  come  up  to  ?  In 
his  opinion,  the  Conference  should  set  a  definite  time  for  bringing 
up  these  entrance  requirements,  and  he  thought  the  Conference 
could  exert  an  influence  on  the  colleges  of  the  country  that  would 
help  them  to  bring  up  their  standards  of  entrance  and  graduation. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  could  exert  an  influence  on  the  Board  of  Phar- 
macy as  well.    He  was  in  favor  of  fixing  a  definite  date. 

Dr.  Rusby  asked  the  last  speaker  if  he  meant  to  stand  for  a  re- 
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quirement  or  a  recommendation,  and  Prof.  Stocking's  answer  was 
— ' '  Requirement. "  . 

Prof.  Lyman  said  he  hesitated  to  say  very  much  on  this  subject, 
because  he  was  so  new  in  the  Conference ;  but  he  would  like  to  say 
to  Dr.  Anderson  and  others  that  the  higher  the  standards  set  by  the 
Conference,  the  more  it  meant  for  the  uplift  of  pharmacy  in  the 
Middle  Western  States,  at  any  rate.  He  had  been  able  to  do  things 
in  Nebraska  that  he  could  not  have  done  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  pharmacists  looked  to  some  outside  influence  as  a  standard. 
He  was  speaking,  now,  of  conditions  in  Nebraska,  only,  he  didn't 
know  how  it  was  in  many  other  States.  It  was  impossible  to  educate 
the  State  Boards  without  continual  progress,  and  by  giving  them  to 
understand  that  the  standard  today  was  but  the  stepping-stone  for 
a  higher  standard  tomorrow.  In  his  State,  the  man  that  had  the 
political  pull  and  could  get  at  the  Governor  was  the  man  that  got 
the  appointment.  It  was  not  always  the  case,  but  he  often  repre- 
sented anything  but  professional  pharmaceutical  ideals.  In  the 
Middle  "West, — and  he  was  sure  that  Dr.  Wulling,  Prof.  Sayre  and 
others  would  bear  him  out  in  the  statement, — ^they  looked  for  some- 
thing to  be  done  all  the  time  in  the  American  Conference  towards 
higher  ideals ;  but  this  must  come  in  the  form  of  a  definite  statement, 
and  not  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation.  They  would  find  out  it 
was  only  a  recommendation,  and  it  would  not  amount  to  anything. 
He  was  opposed  to  making  it  a  recommendation,  and  earnestly 
favored  making  it  a  definite  requirement. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Hubbard,  of  Meharry  Pharmaceutical  College,  Nash- 
ville, said  he  was  peculiarly  situated,  as  he  represented  an  institu- 
tion devoted  to  the  education  of  colored  pharmacists;  but  for  a 
number  of  years  they  had  had  the  requirement  of  two  years  of  high 
school  education.  Under  the  conditions  in  the  South,  as  Dr.  Euddi- 
man  knew,  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  live  up  to  that  re- 
quirement, except  that  they  were  in  reach  of  61,000  students.  He 
thought  if  colored  students  in  the  South,  with  their  disadvantages, 
could  come  up  to  this  standard,  it  should  not  be  very  hard  for  the 
Northern  schools  to  come  up  to  three  years. 

Dr.  Bradley  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  question  showed 
the  difference  between  theory  and  practical  experience.  He  sup- 
posed there  was  no  one  in  the  room  who  did  not  believe  this  was  a 
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desirable  thing;  but  if  three-fourths  of  the  colleges  wanted  this,  he 
didn't  think  they  should  try  to  force  the  other  fourth.  But  suppose 
this  were  the  case,  and  the  Conference  forced  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth,  or  any  other  fraction  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  to 
accept  this  requirement,  or,  failing  to  meet  the  requirement,  forced 
them  out  of  the  Conference,  and  suppose  this  process  was  repeated, 
the  Conference  would  soon  be  cut  down  to  one-half.  Then  some 
other  regulation  would  be  adopted  and  others  would  be  forced  out ; 
and  finally  it  might  come  down  to  two  colleges,  and  it  would  be  a 
question  of  which  of  them  would  outlive  the  other.  (Laughter.) 
Dr.  Bradley  said  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  advanced  require- 
ments, but  it  seemed  from  the  discussions  of  those  wishing  to  make 
it  an  absolute  requirement  that  they  had  forgotten  there  was 
nothing  in  the  recommendation  that  would  prevent  them  from 
adopting  this  standard,  if  their  conditions  warranted  them  in  adopt- 
ing it.  But  that  was  no  good  reason  why  they  should  require  others 
to  adopt  it,  if  their  conditions  were  not  up  to  this  standard;  in  a 
little  while,  they  would  be  driving  some  other  members  of  the  Con- 
ference out  that  could  not  meet  the  requirement.  It  was  for  the 
sake  of  justice  to  these  colleges  that  could  not  come  up  to  this  re- 
quirement that  he  spoke. 

Dr.  WuUing  asked  if  there  was  any  information  at  hand  that 
would  enlighten  the  members  as  to  the  number  of  colleges  that 
could  not  possibly  meet  this  proposed  requirement. 

The  President  said  there  was  not,  so  far  as  he  knew.  He  sug- 
gested that  if  there  were  any  colleges  that  could  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement, the  Conference  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Continuing,  Dr.  Bradley  called  attention  to  the  straw  vote 
taken  early  in  the  year  by  the  President  on  this  proposition  to  in- 
crease the  entrance  requirement  to  two  years  of  high  school  work, 
or  its  educational  equivalent,  with  the  result,  as  shown  in  his  ad- 
dress, that  twenty-six  institutions  voted  in  favor  of  it  and  seven 
against  it.  If  this  was  adopted  as  a  recommendation,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  these  twenty-six  institutions  from  putting  this 
higher  preliminary  educational  requirement  into  effect,  as  this 
Conference  was  not  being  run  in  such  a  narrow  way  as  to  preclude 
them  from  doing  that. 

The  President  stated  that  the  vote  was  twenty-six  in  favor  to 
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seven  against,  it  was  true ;  but  that  it  did  not  follow  that  the  seven 
opposed  to  the  proposition  could  not  come  up  to  the  requirement, 
but  it  simply  meant  that  they  voted  against  the  matter  as  presented. 

Prof.  Arny  suggested  that  he  thought  the  time  had  now  come 
for  a  vote  on  this  proposition. 

There  were  calls  of  "Question!" 

Prof.  Edward  Kremers,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  said 
he  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  this  one  fact : 
That  ever  since  1900  the  Conference  had  been  discussing  problems 
of  this  sort,  and  every  time  the  members  had  been  confronted  with 
the  plea  that  they  were  going  to  hurt  this,  that  or  the  other  institu- 
tion, and  yet  every  year  the  membership  had  increased  rather  than 
diminished. 

Dr.  WuUing  said  he  wondered  whether  the  Conference  would 
favor  the  adoption  of  some  action  like  this:  That  the  time  be  fixed 
for  1917  when  this  should  go  into  effect  as  a  requirement,  with  the 
understanding  that  any  member  of  the  Conference  might  be  exempt 
from  the  requirement  upon  application  for  exemption.  The  Con- 
ference had  done  this  once  before,  practically,  and  not  to  the  detri- 
ment of  any  member  of  the  Conference ;  and  those  members  of  the 
Conference  who  formerly  had  not  met  the  requirements  were  meet- 
ing them  now.  He  believed  there  would  not  be  as  much  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  requirement  as  was  generally  supposed,  and  thought 
it  was  possible  to  create  a  favorable  sentiment  in  the  respective  lo- 
calities for  higher  requirements.  If  the  Conference  colleges  had 
not  the  power,  or  had  not  sufficient  prestige,  they  could  get  help  in 
the  legislatures  and  elsewhere. 

The  President  stated  that  the  original  recommendation  was, 
that,  beginning  with  the  college  year  1915-16,  two  years  of  high 
school  work,  or  its  educational  equivalent,  should  be  required,  while 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Rusby  was  to  extend  the  time  one  year.  The  sub- 
stitute motion  of  Dr.  Anderson  was,  instead  of  adopting  this  as  a 
requirement,  that  it  simply  be  made  a  recommendation,  and  this 
motion  by  Dr.  Anderson  had  been  agreed  to  by  Dr.  Rusby. 

Dr.  Rusby  took  occasion  to  explain  that  he  had  agreed  to  it 
simply  to  save  time,  and  had  stated  that,  personally,  he  was  opposed 
to  it. 
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Dr.  Wulling  said  that,  as  he  understood,  the  vote  was  to  be, 
first,  upon  the  Anderson  amendment.  The  President  responded 
that  this  was  correct,  that  the  vote  would  be  first  upon  the  Anderson 
amendatory  motion,  as  accepted  by  Dr.  Eusby;  and  it  was  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  each  college  had  one  vote,  and  only  one. 

Dr.  Sayre  said  he  thought  it  should  be  understood,  also,  that 
this  was  simply  a  vote  upon  whether  the  motion  should  be  changed 
from  * '  requirement "  to  "  recommendation. ' '  The  President  replied 
that  this  was  correct,  and  he  hoped  it  was  clearly  understood. 

Dr.  Anderson  asked  for  a  roll-call  upon  his  amendatory  motion. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  vote  stood  as  follows : 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Auburn, 
Alabama — Not  voting. 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy,   Department  of  Pharmacy,  Union 
University,  Albany,  New  York — Not  voting. 

Baylor  University,  College  of  Pharmacy,  Dallas,  Texas — ^Yes. 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy,  Brooklyn,  New  York — ^Yes. 

Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New 
York — ^Yes. 

California    College  of  Pharmacy,   University  of   California,   San 
Francisco,  Cal. — ^Yes. 

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Not  voting. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Department  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  N.  Y. — No. 

Dr.  Rusby,  in  casting  this  vote,  said  he  wished  to  explain 
that  he  was  voting  against  this  as  a  recommendation, 
after  conferring  with  his  associates. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
jMinn. — No. 

College  of  Pharmacy,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio — No. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Maryland  (Maryland  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy),  Baltimore,  Md. — No. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
—No. 

Highland  Park  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa — Not  voting. 
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Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  Louisville,  Ky. — Not  voting. 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass. — ^Yes. 
Meharry  Pharmaceutical   College,  Walden  University,   Nashville, 

Tenn. — No. 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,  111. — No. 
New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy,  Affiliated  with  Loyola  Univer- 
sity, New  Orleans,  La. — ^Yes. 
Notre  Dame  University,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Notre  Dame, 

Ind. — Not  voting. 
Pittsburgh   College   of  Pharmacy,   Department  of  University   of 

Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — No. 
Purdue  University,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Lafayette,  Ind. — No. 
School  of  Pharmacy,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va. — 

Not  voting. 
School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — 

No. 
South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  De- 
partment of  Pharmacy,  Brookings,  S.  D. — Not  voting. 
St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — ^No. 

Dr.  Whelpley  said  he  wished  to  explain  that  he  voted  no  on 

this,  because  he  thought  it  might  be  considered  as 

placing  a  school  on  record  as  to  what  it  might  want  to 

do.    He  believed  the  principle  was  wrong  at  this  time. 

State  College  of  Washington,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Pullman, 

Wash. — Not  voting. 
The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 

City,  Iowa — No. 
The  George  Washington  University  National  College  of  Pharmacy, 

Washington,  D.  C. — ^Yes. 
The  Medico-Chirurgical   College  of  Philadelphia,  Department  of 

Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — ^No. 
The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — No. 
The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  Tulane 

University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. — Not  voting. 
University  of  Illinois  School  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,  111. — No. 
University  of  Kansas  School  of  Pharmacy,  Lawrence,  Kans. — No. 
University  of  Mississippi,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Oxford,  Miss. 

—No. 
University  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Lincoln,  Neb. — No. 
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University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Pharmacy,  Norman,  Okla. — No. 
University  of  Washington  College  of  Pharmacy,  Seattle,  Wash. — 

Not  voting. 
University  of  Wisconsin  Course  in  Pharmacy,  Madison,  Wis. — No. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  vote  stood  20  noes  to  7  ayes, 
and  the  President  declared  that  the  amendatory  motion  of  Dr. 
Anderson  was  lost. 

The  President  stated  that  the  vote  would  now  be  upon  the  first 
recommendation  as  read. 

Dr.  Stevens  moved  that  this  be  made  a  requirement  for  1917, 
and  this  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Rusby  and  Dr.  Hubbard. 

Dr.  Wulling  asked  if  this  meant  it  would  go  into  effect  in  the 
fall  of  1918,  and  the  President  explained  that  it  was  the  school  year 
of  1917-1918.    He  asked  if  the  Conference  was  ready  for  a  vote. 

There  were  calls  of  *  *  Question ! " 

Dr.  Bradley  moved  that  the  vote  be  viva  voce,  instead  of  by 
roll-call.  It  was  so  ordered,  and  the  recommendation  as  amended 
to  take  effect  in  the  fall  of  1917  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

The  President  called  for  the  second  recommendation,  and  Prof. 
Clark  read  the  same  as  follows : 

"That  we  make  graduation  from  accredited  high  schools,  or  the  educa- 
tional equivalent,  the  TniniTrmm  entrance  requirement  to  colleges  of  pharmacy 
holding  membership  in  the  Conference,  beginning  with  the  college  year  1918- 
1919." 

Prof.  Clark  stated  that  the  committee  concurred  in  this,  except 
that  it  recommended  that  the  date  be  set  for  1920,  instead  of  the 
college  year  1918-19. 

Prof.  Sayre,  seconded  by  Prof.  Jordan,  moved  to  adopt. 

Dr.  Bradley  said  he  saw  no  necessity  for  the  Conference  com- 
mitting itself  so  far  in  advance  on  this  question.  The  Conference 
had  just  made  an  advance  to  two  years  for  the  educational  require- 
ment, and  when  the  members  had  met  that  two  years,  then  another 
step  could  be  taken.  He  thought  the  Conference  was  crossing  this 
bridge  a  long  time  before  it  got  to  it,  and  he  was  in  favor  of  defer- 
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ring  action  on  this  proposition  until  the  members  of  the  Conference 
had  reached  the  two  years'  requirement  and  had  that  in  effect,  and 
knew  what  they  wanted  to  do  next. 

The  President  stated  that  the  object  was  to  give  notice  of  some 
definite  time  ahead,  and,  unless  that  was  done,  he  did  not  see  how 
the  Conference  could  accomplish  anything. 

There  were  calls  of  ''Question!" 

The  President  put  the  question  to  a  voice  vote,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  result,  and  Dr.  Rusby  asked  for 
a  roll-call. 

Dr.  Whelpley  said  that,  when  it  came  to  voting  on  this  question, 
the  members  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  had  been  stated 
that  not  all  the  members  of  this  Conference  were  living  up  to  the 
present  requirements. 

Dr.  Rusby  said  the  only  instance  of  failure  that  had  come  to 
his  attention  had  been  that  of  admitting  students  who  were  allowed 
to  make  up  their  counts  later  on,  and  he  thought  this  had  been  done 
under  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Conference  last 
year. 

Prof.  Koch  said  he  did  not  think  there  had  been  any  willful 
attempts  to  evade  the  requirements,  but  he  thought  there  had  been 
"some  necessary  evasions,  that  could  not  be  helped."  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

Dr.  Hynson  said  they  had  given  this  question  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  in  Maryland,  and  had  decided  that  it  was  too  remote 
to  be  acted  upon  at  this  time.  He  believed  that  1920  was  too  far  off 
for  this  Conference  to  act  upon  now.  His  college  had  conformed  to 
the  action  of  the  Conference  last  year,  and  in  their  new  catalogue 
stated  that  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  would  be  given  for 
a  two  years '  course,  and  he  thought  that  was  enough  for  the  present. 
They  were  willing  to  progress  with  the  other  members  as  far  as 
possible,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  take  definite  action 
upon  so  important  a  question  so  far  ahead,  as  conditions  might  be 
entirely  different  at  that  time.  He  hoped  the  Conference  would 
consider  seriously  the  inadvisability  of  acting  hurriedly  on  this  sub- 
ject at  this  time.    He  did  not  think  the  Conference  should  force  the 
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schools  too  hard,  or  attempt  too  much  and  try  to  lay  out  for  them  a 
course  of  action  six  years  in  advance.  "Let  us  have  a  little  peace  in 
these  things,"  said  Dr.  Hynson.  "Let  us  rest  on  the  two  years  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  take  this  up  when  the  time  comes.  Maybe  we  will 
come  out  and  ask  for  even  more  at  that  time."    (Laughter.) 

Dr.  Bradley  moved  that  this  recommendation  be  tabled,  and 
there  were  several  seconds  to  this  motion. 

Dr.  Kremers  said  he  would  like  to  suggest  that,  while  six  years 
was  a  good  way  off,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  the  Conference,  having 
taken  the  action  it  had,  should  indicate  what  further  steps  it  was 
going  to  take.  If  it  was  not  desired  to  make  the  action  at  the  present 
time  binding  six  years  hence,  the  Conference  could  at  least  indicate 
what  it  was  willing  to  do.  If  it  waited  two  or  three  years  before 
bringing  up  this  matter,  the  argument  would  again  be  made  that 
time  enough  was  not  allowed  in  which  to  make  the  change  effective, 
while  if  the  Conference  announced  now  that  it  hoped  to  do  this,  and 
earnestly  desired  to  do  it  at  a  certain  time,  that  argument  would 
not  hold.  He  thought  that  now  was  the  time  for  the  Conference  to 
take  this  preliminary  action. 

Dr.  Bradley  said  he  did  not  wish  to  oppose  the  Conference,  and 
this  would  not  affect  his  own  college;  but  it  was  consideration  for 
the  "other  fellow"  that  actuated  him.  He  said  he  would  ask  the 
privilege  of  changing  his  own  motion,  if  that  would  solve  the  diffi- 
culty, and  moved  by  way  of  substitute  that  the  Conference  recom- 
mend four  years  of  high  school  work,  beginning  in  1920. 

Dr.  WuUing  said,  referring  to  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Kremers, 
that  he  knew  of  a  number  of  institutions  that  were  projecting  their 
proposed  activities  far  into  the  future.  One  that  he  knew  of  had 
planned  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  He  knew,  also,  of  some  com- 
mercial interests  that  were  doing  the  same  thing.  They  were  set- 
ting up  standards  which  they  would  strive  to  attain.  He  thought 
this  Conference,  too,  should  have  a  goal  in  sight,  if  it  desired  to 
make  progress.  The  question  was.  When  did  the  Conference  want 
this  to  go  into  effect  ?  He  believed  the  Conference  should  settle  on  a 
definite  date  at  this  time,  so  as  to  have  something  to  work  up  to. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  or  four  years,  if  it  was  demonstrated  in- 
disputably that  the  requirement  could  not  be  met,  then  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Conference  to  amend  it,  or  put  the  enforcement 
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still  further  into  the  future.  He  believed  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  have  something  to  work  up  to,  not  only  for  those  who  were  al- 
ready in  a  position  to  meet  the  proposed  requirement,  but  also  for 
those  who  were  not  so  fortunate,  for  by  this  kind  of  prospective 
requirement,  the  latter  would  be  stimulated  to  do  things  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  the  ambition  to  attempt. 

The  President  said  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  college  professor 
could  project  his  mentality  ahead  for  five  years,  and  make  up  his 
mind  just  what  he  wanted.  He  announced  that  the  substitute  mo- 
tion was,  that  this  be  a  recommendation — that  the  Conference  rec- 
ommend four  years  of  high  school  work,  beginning  in  1920. 

Dr.  Stevens  seconded  this  motion,  and  the  second  recommenda- 
tion as  thus  amended  was  put  to  a  vote  and  adopted. 

Prof.  Clark  read  the  third  recommendation : 

"That  we  change  the  present  regular  two  years'  college  of  pharmacy 
course  to  a  course  of  three  full  college  years  (each  college  year  not  to  be  short- 
er in  duration  than  seven  months),  beginning  with  the  college  year  1920-1921." 

He  said  the  committee  recommended  that  if  this  course  were 
two  years,  of  nine  months  each,  and  continuous  during  the  entire 
week,  this  might  be  considered  sufficient;  but  in  the  ease  of  those 
schools  giving  part  of  the  time  for  seven  months,  that  a  three  years' 
course  should  be  given. 

Dr.  Rusby  stated  that  as  he  was  the  member  of  the  committee 
who  introduced  that  change,  he  desired  to  move  the  adoption  of  this 
recommendation. 

Dr.  Bradley  seconded  this  motion. 

Continuing,  Dr.  Rusby  went  on  to  say  that  there  had  been  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  schools  that  required  work  for 
six  days  in  the  week  all  through  the  academic  year,  and  gave  from 
1800  to  2100  hours  of  instruction,  that  they  should  have  some  credit 
for  that  extra  time.  He  had  always  felt  that  that  claim  was  just. 
His  school  was  not  in  that  category,  but  he  had  always  thought  that 
justice  required  some  allowance  should  be  made.  His  State  authori- 
ties did  not  take  that  view,  but  he  had  always  urged  it.  He  thought 
the  time  had  now  come  when  this  discrimination  should  be  made,  as 
against  those  schools  where  the  students  only  attended  three  days  in 
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the  week,  and  received  only  600  hours  of  instruction  in  the  year,  and 
yet  received  the  same  amount  of  credit  as  students  in  institutions 
that  gave  a  great  many  more  hours  of  instruction  in  the  same  time. 
Such  schools  should  not  be  allowed  to  graduate  their  men  with  the 
Ph.  C.  degree  in  the  same  number  of  years  of  that  kind  of  instruc- 
tion as  the  others.  He  believed  that  both  justice  and  good  policy 
dictated  that  this  concession  be  made  to  these  schools,  where  they 
gave  as  much  in  two  full  years  as  the  others  did  in  three. 

The  President  stated  that  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee was  something  entirely  different  from  the  original  recommenda- 
tion, which  was  that  the  time  be  extended  one  full  year,  not  taking 
into  consideration  half-time  years  at  all.  The  two  recommendations 
were  radically  different. 

Dr.  Rusby  asked  what  was  meant  by  the  President  by  the  term 
"full  college  year."  The  Conference  had  decided  that  a  full  year 
was  600  hours. 

The  President  responded  that  he  had  in  mind  those  colleges 
that  gave  an  eight  months'  course,  full  time.  He  had  always  looked 
on  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Conference  as  entirely  too  low. 
The  minimum  requirement  of  two  years,  as  that  term  was  inter- 
preted, was  really  not  two  years,  in  his  estimation. 

Dr.  Rusby  suggested  that  this,  then,  would  be  revolutionary. 

The  President  agreed  that  it  would  be.  He  said  the  recom- 
mendation submitted  was  entirely  revolutionary. 

Dr.  Bradley  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Conference  could 
not  decide  a  question  as  far-reaching  as  this  offhand  here  this  morn- 
ing. There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  the  suggestion  just 
made,  but  he  hardly  thought  the  Conference  could  say  just  how 
many  hours  should  be  required.  He  could  understand  how  one 
school  could  give  1800  hours  in  two  years,  while  it  would  take  an- 
other school  three  years  to  give  the  same  number  of  hours.  The 
schools  in  the  small  towns  were  situated  differently  from  those  in 
the  cities.  In  the  larger  cities  there  were  many  places  where  the 
students  could  find  work  while  attending  college,  and  they  only  at- 
tended the  college  a  part  of  the  week— as  few  days  as  possible.  In 
those  cases  a  three  years'  course  might  be  required,  while  in  the 
university  situated  in  a  small  town  a  shorter  time  would  suffice.    In 


the  smaller  towns  there  were  not  many  places  where  the  boys  could 
work  while  attending  college,  their  principal  object  would  be 
to  attend  college,  and  they  could  get  in  a  great  many  more 
hours  of  work  in  the  week;  so  they  could  easily  get  the  same 
amount  of  instruction  in  two  years  as  was  given  in  the  city  college 
in  three.  Where  the  college  was  situated  where  it  could  be  done, 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  student  should  not  complete  the  course 
in  two  years.  He  thought  the  Conference  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  look  into  this  matter,  and  work  out  some  definite  and  ex- 
plicit plan  for  this  change. 

The  President  suggested  that  this  matter  would  properly  come 
up  later. 

Dr.  Rusby  said  there  was  one  phase  of  this  question  that  had 
not  been  discussed.  He  did  not,  for  a  moment,  want  to  set  himself 
up  for  a  pedagogue,  but  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  a  direct  relation 
between  the  number  of  hours  given  the  student  in  pharmacy  and  his 
qualification  to  assimilate  the  material  which  was  given  to  him 
in  those  hours.  It  was  perfectly  possible  to  teach  a  great  deal  more 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time  to  the  man  who  was  a  graduate  of  a  high 
school  than  to  the  man  who  had  only  had  one  year  of  high  school 
work.  It  was  one  thing  to  give  the  material  out,  and  another  thing 
for  the  student  to  profit  by  it  and  assimilate  it  all.  Thirty  hours  a 
week  was  a  pretty  heavy  burden  for  the  one-year-of-high-school  man 
to  carry.  He  thought  the  educational  qualifications  of  students 
should  be  borne  in  mind  before  they  were  given  too  many  hours  of 
work,  either  in  a  two-years,  or  a  three-years,  course.  The  more  pre- 
liminary education  a  man  had,  the  more  hours  he  could  stand. 
But  he  could  not  understand  how  a  student  having  only  one  year 
of  high  school  work  could  be  given  2100  hours  in  two  years  and 
profit  by  all  of  it. 

Dr.  Bradley  suggested  that  it  would  be  four  years  of  high 
school,  beginning  with  1920,  if  the  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Rusby  said  he  thought  that  would  be  all  right. 

Dr.  Bradley  moved  as  a  substitute  for  the  motion  to  adopt  that 
this  recommendation  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three,  to 
consider  and  report  next  year. 
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This  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Anderson  and  Prof.  Clark, 
and  carried.^ ^ 

The  President  asked  how  this  committee  should  be  appointed, 
and  Dr.  Whelpley  and  Dr.  Bradley  both  said  by  the  Chair.  The 
President  said  the  committee  would  be  appointed  later.  On  this 
committee  the  President  in  executive  session  appointed  H.  M. 
Whelpley  of  Missouri,  C.  E.  Caspari  of  jMissouri,  and  R.  A.  Lyman 
of  Nebraska. 

The  President  called  for  the  fourth  recommendation,  and  Prof. 

Clark  read  same  as  follows : 

"Let  us  once  and  for  all  time  go  on  record,  and  let  it  be  unanimous,  as 
favoring  the  college-graduation  prerequisite  to  State  Board  examinations." 

Dr.  Asher,  seconded  by  Prof.  Gregory,  moved  to  adopt  the  rec- 
ommendation as  read,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

The  President  caused  a  ripple  by  exclaiming:  ''That  is  very 
good,  indeed ! ' ' 

Prof.  Clark  read  the  fifth  recommendation : 

' '  That  we  once  and  for  all  time  place  ourselves  on  record  as  not  requiring 
drug  store  experience  for  college  graduation." 

The  committee  concurred  in  this  recommendation. 

Dr.  Whelpley  made  the  comment:  "That  is  our  position  now." 

Prof.  Gregory,  seconded  by  Dr.  Eberle,  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  recommendation  as  read. 

Prof.  Remington  said  that  the  college  that  he  had  the  honor  to 
represent  (the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy)  would  never,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  give  up  the  right  of  the  student  to  attain  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  pharmacy  in  a  drug  store  while  he  was  attending 
college.  He  desired  to  go  on  record  for  his  college  as  being  opposed 
to  giving  up  such  experience. 

The  President  explained  that  Prof.  Remington  was  under  a 
misapprehension — that  there  was  no  objection  to  that. 

Prof.  Remington  replied  that  was  all  right,  then;  that  he  had 
been  talking  "Pharmacopoeia"  all  morning  in  one  of  the  sections, 
had  just  come  in,  and  was  perhaps  not  advised  of  the  situation.  He 
asked  the  effect  of  the  motion  before  the  Conference. 
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The  President  explained  that  it  was  simply  that  the  Confer- 
ence go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  requirement  of  drug 
store  experience  for  college  graduation;  that  some  colleges  re- 
quired drug  store  experience  before  the  student  could  get  his 
diploma. 

Prof.  Remington's  response  to  this  was:  "That  is  what  we  do." 

Dr.  Whelpley  said  that  as  long  as  certain  States,  in  their  laws, 
required  that  the  diploma  be  based  on  drug  store  experience,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  a  unanimous  vote  in  this  Conference  in 
favor  of  the  proposition  advanced  here.  Personally,  he  thought 
the  entire  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  faculty,  for  that  matter, 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  discard  this  requirement,  but  as  long 
as  it  was  a  part  of  the  State  law  it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 

The  President  stated  that  his  understanding  was,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  this  was  simply  to  have  the  Conference  go  on  record,  so  that 
when  this  question  came  up  to  boards  and  State  educational  institu- 
tions they  would  understand  the  position  of  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Rusby  said  he  didn't  think  all  the  members  understood 
this  alike.  His  understanding  was,  that  this  recommendation  did 
not  require  any  college  to  give  up  this  requirement;  that  any  col- 
lege in  the  Conference  could  impose  this  requirement  if  it  wanted 
to,  but  that  the  college  that  did  not  require  it  was  not  necessarily 
debarred  from  membership  in  the  Conference  by  reason  of  that 
fact.    He  thought  this  should  be  definitely  understood. 

The  President  fully  concurred  in  Dr.  Rusby 's  statement  of  his 
understanding,  as  being  exactly  the  interpretation  he  would  wish 
put  upon  the  recommendation. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  recommendation  as  read  was  there- 
upon put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

Prof.  Clark  stated  that  the  ejffect  of  the  next  recommendation 
was,  that  an  exhibit  be  made  by  the  Conference  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco  next  year. 

The  committee  recommended  that  this  recommendation  be  not 
adopted. 

Dr.  Anderson,  duly  seconded,  moved  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  concurred  in. 
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Dr.  Sayre  asked  if  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  meant 
that  they  considered  such  an  exhibit  as  impracticable,  coming  as  a 
contribution  from  this  Conference. 

Dr.  Rusby  responded:  "From  this  Conference." 

Prof.  Clark  said  yes,  that  the  committee  regarded  such  a  plan 
as  impracticable  for  the  Conference  to  undertake. 

The  President  explained  that  this  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
advertising  scheme  for  the  colleges — if  it  was  desired  to  look  at  it  in 
that  way.  It  would  not  only  give  an  opportunity  to  the  different 
colleges  to  show  what  they  had  in  the  way  of  laboratory  equipment 
and  so  on,  but  also  would  give  opportunity  to  explain  to  visitors 
where  these  colleges  were  located,  the  special  advantages  they  af- 
forded, and  the  like. 

Dr.  Sayre  said  he  would  like  to  see  a  motion  passed  by  the 
Conference  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  for  the  individual 
members  of  the  Conference  to  cooperate  with  the  President  in  mak- 
ing any  pharmaceutical  exhibit  at  the  Exposition.  Then  the  Con- 
ference might  perhaps  assist  in  making  such  exhibit  a  success.  He 
said  he  knew  the  University  of  Kansas  would  be  very  glad  to  assist 
in  any  way  it  could. 

Prof.  Remington  said  he  thought  this  proposition  was  a  fine 
one,  if  there  were  only  time  to  carry  it  out.  He  would  have  con- 
sidered it  an  ideal  opportunity  for  this  Conference  to  give  substan- 
tial reasons  for  its  being.  This  celebration  in  San  Francisco  would 
have  offered  a  wonderful  opportunity,  if  a  good,  strong  committee 
had  been  appointed,  and  could  have  begun  work  two  years  ago. 
The  smaller  colleges  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  show  what 
they  could  do,  and  the  larger  colleges  also.  The  whole  thing  could 
have  been  done  creditably  and  harmoniously,  and  a  fine  exhibit 
could  have  been  made  as  coming  from  the  colleges  of  America. 
This  would  have  been  evidence  that  the  Conference  was  doing 
something  of  a  constructive  character.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Conference  might  yet,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  be  able  to  do 
some  good  work  along  this  line.  The  Philadelphia  college  would 
have  been  glad  to  help  out  with  a  number  of  preparations,  as  would 
the  other  institutions,  and  this  exhibition  would  have  been  a  great 
thing  as  showing  what  had  been  done,  and  could  be  done,  by  the 
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Conference  schools  of  America.    But  there  was,  unfortunately,  no 
time  for  it  now. 

President  Schneider  admitted  that  the  time  was  short. 

The  motion  to  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  thereupon  adopted. 

Prof.  Clark  read  the  first  recommendation  of  the  President's 
Address  under  the  head  of  ' '  Special  Committees, ' '  as  follows : 

"A  committee  of  five,  who  shall  fully  define  the  high-school  counts  or 
units  (sixty  in  all)  covering  the  four  years  of  high-school  instruction  as  pre- 
sented in  the  recognized  accredited  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  This 
committee  shall  define  the  studies  which  shall  be  recognized  as  counts  or  units, 
and  shall  give  the  exact  number  of  hours  and  time  period  for  each  and  every 
unit.  This  committee  shall  present  a  report  at  the  1915  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  shall  remain  in  power  until  a  report  shall  have  been  submitted  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  Conference." 

He  said  that  the  committee  on  President's  Address  thought 
that  the  action  taken  last  nigjit  covered  this  point,  and  nothing 
further  was  necessary. 

Dr.  Wulling  asked  what  was  the  necessity  of  any  recommenda- 
tion of  this  subject,  in  view  of  the  explanation  made  by  Prof.  Clark. 

Dr.  Rusby  responded  that  the  recommendation  was  made  be- 
fore the  action  of  last  evening  was  taken. 

Dr.  Sayre,  seconded  by  Dr.  Anderson,  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Prof.  Clark  read  the  next  recommendation : 

' '  A  committee  of  five,  who  shall  arrange  a  graded  full  three  year  college 
course  in  pharmacy,  giving  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  studies,  the  char- 
acter of  each  study  (as  laboratory  instruction,  didactic,  etc.)  and  the  number 
of  hours  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  each  study;  give  the  detailed  description  of 
laboratory  equipment,  name  the  most  suitable  text-books  and  a  few  of  the 
more  important  reference  works  for  each  branch  or  subject.  This  committee 
should  submit  a  full  report  at  the  1915  meeting  of  the  Conference." 

He  said  the  committee  on  President's  Address  considered  that 
the  committee  which  was  working  now  with  the  Committee  on  Syl- 
labus did  this  work  sufficiently  well,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  appointment  of  this  committee. 
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Thereupon,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Anderson,  seconded  by  Dr.  Rusby, 
the  action  of  the  committee  was  approved. 

Prof.  Clark  read  the  next  recommendation: 

"A  committee  of  three,  who  shall  investigate  the  subject  of  'Qualifica- 
tions to  Teach  in  Colleges  of  Pharmacy.'  This  committee  should  report  at 
each  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference,  and  may  make  recommendations  at  any 
regular  session." 

The  committee  on  President's  Address  concurred  in  this  recom- 
mendation. 

Dr.  Rusby,  seconded  by  Dr.  Sayre,  moved  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee. 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Caspari,  of  St.  Louis,  said  he  did  not  quite  see 
the  object  of  this  committee's  work.  "Is  that  for  me  to  determine, 
for  example,"  said  Prof.  Caspari,  ** whether  Prof.  Remington  is 
fitted  to  teach  pharmacy  ? ' ' 

Prof.  Remington :  "  I  move  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to 
determine  that."     (Laughter.) 

Prof.  Caspari  went  on  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  line 
would  have  to  be  drawn  there  between  the  examiners  and  the  exam- 
ined, and  the  question  was,  How  was  this  to  be  done?  "Are  we  to 
change  around  every  year,  and  reverse  the  order?"  said  Prof. 
Caspari. 

President  Schneider  said  there  was  no  reflection,  whatever,  in- 
tended upon  anybody  who  was  teaching,  or  intended  to  teach,  or 
anything  of  that  sort;  but  everybody  knew  that,  in  some  colleges, 
there  were  instructors  who  were  absolutely  unfit  to  teach — abso- 
lutely unqualified ;  and  he  simply  would  like  to  have  this  committee 
appointed  to  remind  the  members  occasionally  that  there  were  such 
colleges. 

Dr.  Whelpley  remarked:  "That  is  very  personal!"  (Laugh- 
ter. )  He  did  not  mean  that  the  committee  was  becoming  personal ; 
he  was  not  a  believer  in  personalities,  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 
But  he  asked  the  question,  ' '  Are  we  going  to  recognize  qualifications 
to  teach?  And  if  we  can  recognize  no  qualification  to  teach,  how 
are  we  going  to  get  together  on  the  subject  of  qualifications?"  He 
said  it  seemed  to  him  this  was  one  of  the  very  first  requisites  to- 
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wards  unification  and  getting  together  in  college  work.  But  this 
committee  did  not  have  to  be  present  in  person.  ''It  would  not 
have  to  investigate  Prof.  Remington,  for  instance."  He  wanted  to 
know  how  the  committee  was  to  be  appointed. 

Prof.  Asher  said  this  recommendation  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
reflection  upon  the  schools  themselves. 

President  Schneider  promptly  disavowed  any  such  idea. 

Dr.  Asher,  continuing,  said  that  if  the  school  belonged  to  the 
Conference,  the  faculty  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  be  in  a 
position  to  know  what  men  they  wanted,  and  if  the  Conference  said 
to  them,  "You  have  got  certain  men  that  are  not  qualified,"  and 
these  schools  had  already  been  taken  into  the  Conference,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  reflection  upon  them,  in  his  judgment.  He  emphatic- 
ally disapproved  of  the  appointment  of  this  committee.  "As  Prof. 
Caspar!  has  said,  who  is  going  to  examine  the  committee?"  said 
Dr.  Asher. 

Dr.  Sayre  said  it  seemed  to  him  the  object  of  this  recommenda- 
tion was  to  standardize  the  teaching  forces  in  the  United  States  as 
far  as  possible.  He  wanted  to  know  how  it  would  do  to  say  that  no 
one  should  be  recognized  as  a  teacher  in  pharmacy  who  was  not  a 
graduate  of  a  college  of  pharmacy.  There  was  a  standard  set  at 
once.  He  knew  there  were  teachers  in  some  of  the  States  that  had 
never  been  more  than  one  year  to  a  college  of  pharmacy,  and  the 
work  they  had  done  in  teaching  had  been  based  merely  upon  what 
they  had  gathered  from  books  and  from  quiz-compends ;  yet  they 
were  teachers ( !).  He  thought  it  might  be  wise  for  the  Conference 
to  say  this  much,  anyhow,  that  a  teacher  should  at  least  be  a  gradu- 
ate of  some  college  of  pharmacy. 

Dr.  Stevens  said  he  was  afraid  that  some  of  the  members  mis- 
understood what  was  really  intended  here.  He  certainly  had  not 
gathered  from  reading  this  recommendation  that  there  was  to  be  any 
board  of  examiners  to  go  around  and  examine  the  teachers  in  the 
various  institutions.  His  idea  was,  that  this  was  meant  rather  as  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  establishing  standards  for  teachers ;  as  some- 
thing to  go  by — ^not  a  committee  to  go  about  and  examine  and  cuU 
out  the  teachers  in  the  schools. 
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Dr.  Rusby  said  that,  speaking  for  the  committee,  he  would  like 
to  corroborate  what  Dr.  Stevens  had  said.  He  presumed  that  all 
knew  it  had  been  a  perennial  suggestion,  not  only  in  this  Confer- 
ence, but  in  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Legislation,  that  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a  school  of  pharmacy  unless  he  was 
a  graduate  in  pharmacy — just  as  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
in  a  medical  college  unless  he  was  a  graduate  in  medicine.  Also, 
various  other  propositions  had  been  advanced.  So,  it  seemed  that 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Conference  as  to  what  kind  of 
graduation  should  be  essential,  or  whether  any  such  requirement 
was  desirable,  should  be  made.  He  knew  of  several  cases  of  men 
teaching  in  schools  of  pharmacy  who  had  never  attended  a  school  of 
pharmacy,  of  cases  where  teachers  had  never  attended  a  school  of 
medicine,  and  of  other  cases  where  they  had  never  attended  high 
school  and  had  nothing  but  a  common  school  education.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  was,  that  the  Conference  should  go  on 
record  as  establishing  some  sort  of  minimum — something  which 
should  be  accepted  as  requisite  in  the  way  of  preparation  of  a  per- 
son to  teach  in  a  school  of  pharmacy ;  so  that  the  practice  that  now 
prevailed  with  some  schools  that  did  not  have  enough  money  to  em- 
ploy competent  men,  and  who  only  wanted  names  to  go  on  the  back 
page,  although  they  might  be  absolutely  unfitted  to  teach,  might  be 
stopped.  The  committee  did  not  propose  any  inquisitorial  method, 
but  simply  proposed  that  this  committee  should  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  come  in  later  and  express  their  views  as  to 
what  were  some  of  the  qualifications  that  should  be  required  of  a 
teacher  in  a  school  of  pharmacy. 

Dr.  WuUing  said  he  endorsed  this  recommendation,  but  wished 
to  say,  in  case  it  was  passed,  that  the  mere  statement  that  a  man  was 
a  graduate  from  a  college  of  pharmacy  would  not  cover  the  case,  be- 
cause there  were  many  teachers  who  were  not  graduates  of  pharma- 
ceutical schools.  He  supposed  it  would  also  be  a  part  of  the  func- 
tion of  this  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
actual  qualifications  of  the  teacher  should  be  the  basis,  rather  than 
the  particular  kind  of  training  he  had  had.  He  should,  however, 
undoubtedly  be  a  graduate  in  the  subject  which  he  teaches. 

The  President  suggested  that  this  idea  was  brought  out  in  the 
recommendation. 
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Prof.  Clark  said  that  perhaps  he  had  not  made  the  matter 
clear;  that  the  recommendation  in  the  President's  Address  was, 
that  there  should  be  appointed  "A  committee  of  three,  who  shall 
investigate  the  subject  of  'Qualifications  to  Teach  in  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy'."  This  did  not  say  that  the  committee  should  investi- 
gate the  teachers,  but  that  they  should  investigate  the  subject  of 
qualifications  to  teach  in  colleges  of  pharmacy — to  investigate  the 
subject,  not  the  teachers. 

President  Schneider  confirmed  this  view,  and  added  encour- 
agingly :  ' '  There  was  no  intention  at  all  to  investigate  any  teacher 
here;  so  don't  worry."     (Laughter.) 

Prof.  Stevens  said  he  thought  the  Conference  was  dwelling  too 
long  on  this  particular  phase,  because  if  this  committee  were  ap- 
pointed, he  did  not  suppose  they  would  be  able  to  report  to  the 
Conference  at  the  next  session ;  and  even  if  they  did,  the  Conference 
would  have  very  little  time  for  discussion.  He  remarked  that  he 
knew  of  one  of  the  best  anatomists  in  the  country  who  was  not  a 
medical  graduate,  and  yet  he  had  specialized  along  this  particular 
line,  and  his  ability  was  recognized  all  over  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Caspari  said  the  way  the  recommendation  was  put,  it  left 
it  far  from  clear  as  to  what  was  the  object  of  this  committee.  He 
did  not  think  for  a  moment  that  it  was  the  purpose  to  go  around  and 
investigate  the  teachers  in  the  various  institutions,  although  that 
interpretation  might  be  put  upon  it.  While  he,  also,  was  fully 
aware  that  there  were  teachers  in  some  institutions  who  were  not 
competent,  teachers  who  were  not  qualified,  he  did  not  believe  this 
was  the  way  to  get  at  the  matter — ^though  he  was  willing  to  admit 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  any  better  plan  at  this  time,  be- 
cause he  had  not  given  the  question  much  thought.  He  certainly 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  the  teacher  in  the  college  of 
pharmacy  should  necessarily  be  a  graduate  in  pharmacy.  He  him- 
self was  not  a  graduate  in  pharmacy,  and  had  never  worked  in  a 
drug  store,  yet  he  was  a  teacher  in  a  college  of  pharmacy.  He 
thought  Dr.  "Wulling  was  correct,  however,  in  the  position  that  a 
man  should  be  a  graduate  in  the  subject  he  taught. . 

Dr.  Bradley  said  he  did  not  think  the  Conference  should  com- 
mit itself  to  a  line  of  action  unless  it  could  see  the  outcome.     He 
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wanted  to  see  where  the  Conference  would  land  before  he  voted  on 
a  proposition  of  this  sort.  Naturally,  if  such  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, it  would  try  to  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  as  to  what  qualifica- 
tions the  teacher  in  a  college  of  pharmacy  should  have,  and  several 
who  had  just  spoken  had  said  they  believed  that  every  teacher  in  a 
college  should  be  a  graduate  in  pharmacy,  which  was  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it,  he  thought.  If,  under  present  conditions,  this  committee 
undertook  to  set  up  a  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  in  the 
colleges,  and  to  say  that  every  teacher  should  satisfy  the  require- 
ments thus  fixed,  they  would  have  to  make  the  requirements  so  small 
and  so  few  that  the  Conference  would  be  rendered  ridiculous.  He 
thought  that  the  Conference  should  let  this  thing  alone. 

Prof.  Kremers  suggested  that  perhaps  the  change  of  one  word 
in  the  recommendation  might  be  helpful.  He  thought  if  it  was 
changed  from  "shall"  investigate  the  subject  of  qualifications  to 
teach  to  "may"  investigate,  it  would  be  better. 

President  Schneider  said  that  this  was  what  he  had  in  mind. 

Dr.  Whelpley  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Conference  could 
direct  its  energies  to  much  more  valuable  work  than  the  discussion 
of  this  subject,  and  he  moved  to  lay  the  recommendation  on  the 
table.  He  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Conference  might  have  the 
time  to  take  this  matter  up  at  another  time. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  carried. 

President  Schneider's  comment  on  this  disposition  of  the  rec- 
ommendation was :  ' '  This  action  shows  how  sensitive  professors  are, 
after  all." 

Prof.  Clark  read  the  final  recommendation  as  to  proposed  com- 
mittee appointments,  as  follows : 

"A  committee  of  three,  who  shall  look  into  the  question  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  shall  make  reports  and  submit  sugges- 
tions at  each  annual  meeting." 

Dr.  Whelpley  moved  the  adoption  of  this  recommendation,  and 
Prof.  Kremers  and  Prof.  Kagy  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Rusby  said  he  would  like  to  say  something  on  this  recom- 
mendation, because  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
recommendations  that  had  been  brought  up  here  today  for  dis- 
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cussion.  He  believed  that  teachers  and  professors  paid  entirely  too 
little  attention  to  the  subject  of  their  own  compensation,  and  he  be- 
lieved they  would  receive  a  much  larger  compensation  if  they  gave 
more  attention  to  it.  "Within  the  past  few  years  he  had  been  ap- 
proached by  the  administrative  officers  of  a  number  of  institutions, 
and  some  university  schools,  with  reference  to  the  adjustment  of 
salaries  of  faculties.  They  didn't  know  what  ought  to  be  paid,  and 
were  not  willing  to  take  unquestioned  the  view  of  two  or  three 
members  of  the  faculty  who  came  to  them  for  an  increase ;  so  they 
wanted  to  find  out  what  was  generally  considered  proper.  He  had 
happened  to  be  in  a  position  to  enlighten  them  on  the  subject,  and 
the  advice  he  gave  them  was,  that  they  ought  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  these  people.  They  were  not  so  much  at  fault  in  the  matter,  be- 
cause they  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  He  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  say  something  upon  this  recommendation  for  this 
reason :  He  knew  that  many  boards  of  trustees  of  schools  of  phar- 
macy were  composed  of  men  with  a  very  narrow  mind  regarding 
such  matters  as  this.  They  knew  what  it  meant  to  hire  clerks,  and 
they  had  had  no  experience  that  would  lead  them  to  believe  that  the 
question  of  salaries  of  professors  was  very  much  different.  He  told 
of  an  instance  where  such  a  board  member  had  blurted  out  upon  an 
occasion  of  this  sort;  "We  hire  you!  Don't  forget  that!"  When  a 
professor  went  before  a  board  like  that  and  asked  for  an  increase 
in  his  salary,  he  had  nothing  to  back  him  up.  If  the  Conference 
would  get  up  a  scale  of  salaries  that  it  recommended, — not  with  the 
expectation  that  the  majority  of  teachers  would  get  such  salaries, 
but  a  recommendation  of  what  the  Conference  thought  should  be  a 
minimum  salary,  as  compared  to  similar  work  in  other  lines  of  teach- 
ing,— ^he  believed  it  would  greatly  assist  the  teachers  in  getting 
proper  recognition  when  they  came  to  deal  with  their  boards.  They 
could  refer  to  such  a  list  as  authority,  and  he  believed  the  influence 
would  be  greater  with  the  boards  than  many  of  the  members  thought 
— those  who  had  simply  looked  at  the  humorous  side  of  it.  For 
these  reasons,  he  would  support  this  recommendation. 

President  Schneider  said  he  thought  this  question  had  ceased 
to  be  humorous.  He  told  of  a  man  who  had  worked  an  entire  year 
for  the  ridiculous  sum  of  $35 — not  enough  to  pay  car-fare!  He 
thought  that  was  hardly  humorous. 
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Dr.  Wulling  said  he  wished  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  recom- 
mendation, and  also  to  speak  a  word  of  caution  upon  the  contem- 
plated salary  list.  Unless  this  list  was  made  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive in  scope  and  figures,  it  would  greatly  embarrass  some  of 
the  colleges  with  regard  to  their  salaries  now  paid — because  the 
salaries  mentioned  in  the  list  proposed  by  the  President  in  his  Ad- 
dress were  much  lower  than  were  paid  by  a  number  of  institutions 
at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Eusby's  response  to  this  was:  **By  all  means  make  them 
iiigher!" 

Continuing,  Dr.  "WuUing  said  he  would  strongly  urge  that  the 
highest  salaries  that  were  being  paid  by  any  college  and  he  presumed 
this  could  be  ascertained  upon  inquiry — be  the  basis  of  any  list  that 
should  be  made  up.  His  college  had  trouble,  when  acquiring  new 
men,  to  convince  the  Board  of  Regents  that  the  men  were  worth 
what  they  wanted.  He  supposed  this  condition  was  universal  and 
would  continue.  The  men  who  had  the  final  decision  in  these  cases 
would  not  be  guided  entirely  by  any  such  tabulation  as  the  Con- 
ference might  put  out,  but  it  would  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
decision  where  a  man  thought  he  was  worth  $2500  a  year  and  the 
authorities  thought  he  was  worth  only  $2000  or  $1800 — it  would 
greatly  enhance  his  chances  for  fair  remuneration  to  have  some  such 
list  as  this  at  hand.  He  thought  the  minimum  salary  of  $1400 
named  in  the  list  proposed  by  the  President  was  too  low ;  this  mini- 
mum should  be  put  at  a  higher  figure,  and  so  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  schedule. 

Prof.  Clark  explained  that  the  committee,  when  it  reported  on 
this  recommendation,  did  not  consider  the  figures  that  the  President 
gave  in  his  address  at  all,  but  that  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee was  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  that  committee  would  of  course  fix  the  figures.  He  thought 
perhaps  Dr.  Wulling  was  right,  and  that  the  minimum  figures 
President  Schneider  had  given  ought  not  to  be  published  at  all, 
possibly. 

Dr.  Wulling 's  response  was,  "Yes,  I  think  so." 

Dr.  Whelpley  happily  remarked  that  "Perhaps  the  President's 
figures  were  based  on  the  minimum  of  $35  referred  to."  (Laugh- 
ter.) 
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Prof.  Remington  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  subject  should 
be  given  very  careful  consideration,  because  of  its  possible  reflex 
action.  He  had  been  very  much  interested  in  what  Dr.  Rusby  had 
to  say,  and  he  had  certainly  presented  the  subject  to  him  from  a 
different  view-point  than  that  which  he  was  accustomed  to.  The 
question  was,  Could  it  be  done  ?  Would  it  operate  practically  with 
the  colleges?  Naturally,  coming  from  a  body  of  teachers,  it  would 
be  expected  that  they  would  recommend  an  increase  of  salaries.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  salaries  which  were  paid  to  teachers 
in  colleges  of  pharmacy  or  medicine,  or  anything  else,  were  not  de- 
pendent altogether  on  the  number  of  hours  that  they  spent  in  the 
work.  There  were  some  teachers  that  could  teach  more  in  an  hour 
than  others  could  in  a  week,  in  the  same  branch.  Was  not  the  col- 
lege of  pharmacy  or  the  university  the  best  judge  of  what  value 
that  particular  man  was  to  the  institution  ?  Such  a  schedule  might 
be  made  up,  stating  the  views  of  this  Conference  on  this  question  of 
compensation — the  Conference  might  express  its  idea  of  what  it 
believed  should  be  the  minimum  amount  paid  for  the  particular 
service  rendered ;  but  as  to  its  being  practical  or  being  of  particular 
use,  that  was  another  question,  because  the  institution  itself  would 
decide  that,  without  this  recommendation.  Then  there  was  this 
situation  to  consider:  Suppose  some  institution  in  some  part  of 
the  country  had  gotten  hold  of  a  competent  teacher  of  pharmacy, 
what  would  happen  ?  Chemical  talent  was  easy  to  find,  because  the 
various  educational  institutions,  like  Bryn  Mawr,  Yale  and  Harvard, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Princeton,  turned  out  splendid  chemical  teach- 
ers; but  teachers  in  botany  and  pharmacy  were  harder  to  secure, 
because  there  were  not  so  many  advantages  offered.  In  the  case  of 
the  institution  referred  to  it  might  be  very  embarrassing,  if  the 
schedule  greatly  increased  these  salaries.  A  man  might  be  only  a 
mediocre  teacher,  he  might  not  be  fully  qualified,  and  yet  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  demand  the  figure  fixed  in  the  Conference 
schedule — a  figure  that  the  institution  might  be  glad  to  pay  to  a 
qualified  man. 

Continuing,  Prof.  Remington  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  vote 
on  this  subject,  because  he  would  like  to  have  more  time  to  think 
about  it.  The  proposition  advanced  here  suggested  the  labor  unions, 
with  their  minimum  and  maximum  wage-scale  that  the  manufactur- 
ers must  comply  with.    The  question  was,  whether  the  Conference 
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was  going  to  destroy  individuality  in  teaching.  Was  the  Confer- 
ence going  to  fix  it  80  that  a  man  could  come  and  say,  '  *  I  can  get  so- 
and-so."  He  said  he  had  four  applications  now  for  professors  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  small  institutions.  One  man  had 
said  to  him  only  a  few  days  ago:  "I  have  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming a  professor  in  a  department  of  pharmacy  in  a  university; 
but  I  am  a  business  man,  not  a  pharmacist.  I  have  a  store,  and  I 
have  good  prospects.  What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  ? "  He  had 
replied  to  him:  "You  have  particular  qualifications  as  a  teacher, 
and  I  want  to  urge  you  to  become  a  teacher.  You  are  capable  of 
understanding  a  subject,  and  when  you  understand  it,  you  can  con- 
vey your  information  in  the  most  pleasing  form  to  the  student ;  you 
have  that  ability.  Now,  what  do  you  want  to  be?  Do  you  want 
to  go  behind  the  counter  and  stay  there  all  your  life,  and  be  a  drug- 
gist? or  does  this  appeal  to  you?"  His  final  statment  was,  "Well, 
I  have  my  drug  store,  have  my  business,  and  it  would  mean  a  loss  to 
me,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  family  I  must  think  of  the  future,  and 
had  better  stay  where  I  am."  If  the  Conference  fixed  a  limit  of 
compensation  and  the  institutions  adhered  to  it,  a  man  like  this 
could  "see  his  finish,"  so  to  speak — could  see  that  he  would  never 
get  any  more  than  that  salary;  and  he  might  well  say  to  himself: 
"I  had  rather  be  a  druggist;  I  would  rather  do  that  than  have  the 
place."  He  thought  the  effects  of  this  move  should  be  fully  con- 
sidered before  any  action  was  taken. 

Dr.  Rusby  said  he  only  wanted  to  say  in  conclusion  that  it 
seemed  to  him  these  reasons  which  had  been  advanced,  and  which 
were  very  sound,  all  pointed  to  the  advisability  of  appointing  a 
committee  to  study  this  question,  and  give  the  Conference  the  re- 
sults at  its  meeting  next  year.  It  didn't  commit  the  Conference  to 
anything  to  do  this,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  take  this 
action. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  recommendation  was  then  put  to  a 
vote  and  carried. 

The  President  asked  how  this  committee  was  to  be  appointed, 
and  several  voices  answered:  "By  the  Chair."  The  President  said 
that,  without  objection,  he  would  appoint  this  committee  later.  The 
President  at  the  executive  session  appointed  the  following  on  Salary 
committee— H.  H.  Rusby  of  New  York,  C.  W.  Patterson  of  Chicago, 
and  A.  B.  Stevens  of  Michigan. 
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The  President  announced  that  this  concluded  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  President's  Address. 

Thereupon  Dr.  Whelpley  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  President's  Address  as  a  whole  as  amended,  and 
this  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Bradley  and  carried. 

Dr.  Whelpley  stated  that,  as  to  the  acts  of  this  Conference  per- 
taining particularly  to  the  work  of  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  the 
ability  to  carry  them  out  would  depend  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
Boards  of  Pharmacy.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  each  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
of  such  acts.  He  said  he  thought  it  could  be  safely  left  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  pick  out  the  proper  ones.  In  his  opinion,  this  should  go 
direct  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Sayre,  put  to  a  vote  and 
carried. 

Dr.  Whelpley  next  moved  that,  hereafter,  no  school  belonging 
to  this  Conference  should  graduate  a  student  who  had  not  satisfac- 
torily completed  the  full  senior  course  of  work  in  the  school  granting 
the  diploma.  He  said  the  effect  of  this  motion  was  to  hold  that  no 
school  should  accept  from  another  school  a  student  during  the  senior 
year. 

Dr.  Bradley  seconded  this  motion. 

Dr.  Rusby  asked  Dr.  Whelpley  if  he  had  considered  the  case 
of  a  student  who  had  taken  half  his  course  in  California,  say,  who, 
through  some  stress  of  circumstances,  had  to  change  his  residence 
to  Philadelphia — as  to  whether  it  was  possible  for  him  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  proceed  immediately  with  his  course,  without  the  loss 
of  more  than  three  or  four  days  of  time.  In  other  words,  whether 
he  would  have  to  do  his  work  over  again  in  the  institution  where  he 
resumed  his  studies. 

Dr.  Whelpley  responded  that,  if  his  motion  was  adopted,  he 
would.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  that  any  college  or  school  should 
give  a  diploma  to  a  student  who  had  not  received  at  least  one  full 
year's  course  of  instruction  in  that  institution. 

Dr.  WuUing  asked  Dr.  Whelpley  if  he  meant  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  that  particular  student  to  attend  at  least  another  year 
at  the  college  from  which  he  desired  to  graduate  ? 
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Dr.  Whelpley  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  in  support  of  his 
position  stated  that  a  number  of  the  colleges  in  the  country  had  an- 
nounced in  their  prospectuses,  in  specifying  their  graduation  re- 
quirements, that  the  senior  course  must  be  a  course  in  their  own  in- 
stitution, and  not  in  another,  if  the  student  expected  to  graduate. 

Dr.  "WuUing  said  he  knew  this  applied  to  a  good  many  institu- 
tions, especially  in  courses  of  four  years'  duration.  But  where  the 
student  making  application  could  give  evidence  of  good  standing  as 
an  advanced  student,  he  thought  he  should  be  accepted;  it  seemed 
only  fair  and  just  that  he  should  be.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  a  hard- 
ship on  the  young  man,  and  especially  if  he  had  to  lose  a  whole  year 
of  time. 

Dr.  Rusby  said  he  thought  some  action  should  be  taken  on  Dr. 
"Wulling's  suggestion,  and  proposed  that  he  move  as  an  amendment 
to  Dr.  Whelpley 's  motion  that  the  student  who  applied  to  another 
school,  having  left  the  previous  school  in  good  standing, — if  he 
could  at  the  time  pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  school  he 
was  entering  on  his  work  for  the  preceding  year, — should  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Dr.  Whelpley  said  this  was  exactly  what  he  desired  to  avoid. 
At  the  present  time,  a  student  would  stay  sufficiently  long  in  a 
school  to  find  out  he  would  have  to  work  hard  in  order  to  get 
through.  He  would  also  learn  that  he  could  take  advantage  of  his 
junior  year  at  any  time  during  the  senior  year  and  go  into  some 
other  school,  satisfy  that  other  school  and  graduate  with  much  lower 
requirements.    This  was  the  point  he  wished  to  emphasize. 

Dr.  Wulling  said  he  knew  this  was  true,  because  he  had  known 
of  his  own  students  in  a  given  year  going  to  another  college,  from 
which  they  graduated  duly  while  they  could  not  have  graduated 
from  his  own.  But,  nevertheless,  it  would  work  a  hardship  on  the 
really  earnest  young  man,  who,  from  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol, would  have  to  quit  one  college  and  complete  his  education  in 
another. 

Dr.  Huested  asked  why  it  was  necessary  for  the  Conference  to 
tie  itself  down  to  such  a  stringent  rule  as  this.  What  was  the  oc- 
casion for  a  motion  of  this  sort  ?  It  seemed  to  him  there  should  be 
some  liberty  of  action,  and  he  could  see  no  necessity  for  such  a 
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resolution  as  this.  As  he  understood  it,  students  in  all  branches 
could  take  the  same  position  in  the  schools  they  went  to  as  they  had 
in  those  they  left.  He  did  not  want  to  argue  against  the  passage  of 
the  resolution,  because  he  did  not  know  of  changes  of  this  character, 
but  he  was  opposed  to  making  unnecessary  regulations. 

President  Schneider  said  he  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  and 
he  could  see  no  reason  for  introducing  this  last  resolution. 

Dr.  Whelpley  thereupon  asked  if  there  was  to  be  an  Executive 
Session,  and  when  the  President  responded  that  there  was,  he  asked 
that  this  matter  be  laid  over  until  that  time.  The  President  said 
this  would  be  done,  without  objection. 

The  President  asked  if  there  was  anything  further  to  come  be- 
fore the  Conference  at  this  session.  There  was  no  response  to  this 
suggestion. 

Thereupon,  Prof.  Koch,  duly  seconded,  moved  that  the  Con- 
ference should  now  go  into  Executive  Session,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  Executive  Committee  recommended  that  the  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy  at  Memphis,  and  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific College  of  Pharmacy  of  Portland,  Oregon,  be  elected  to  mem- 
bership and  that  the  vote  be  taken  by  mail. 

The  vote  by  mail  resulted  in  their  election  to  membership  in 
the  Conference. 

Several  matters  pertaining  to  the  Conference  welfare  were  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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CONSTITUTION 

Article  1.  This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 

Article  2.  The  object  of  this  Conference  shall  be  to  promote  the  interests 
of  pharmaceutical  education. 

Article  3.  This  Conference  shall  consist  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Faculties 
represented  by  delegates  at  the  meeting  held  at  Eichmond,  Va.,  in  May,  1900, 
and  of  such  other  faculties  as  shall  hereafter  be  elected  to  membership.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  membership  of  the  faculties  represented  at  the  meeting 
of  1900  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  at  the  meeting  of  1901  by  the  same  vote 
as  is  required  for  the  election  of  new  members. 

Article  4.  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  not  members  may,  after  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee,  be  elected  to  membership  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

If  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Conference 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  a  candidate's  admission,  but  the  aflBLrmative  votes  shall 
number  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  membership,  the  votes  of  members  not 
represented  at  said  meeting  shall  be  taken  by  mail. 

Article  5.  Each  faculty  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  Conference,  but  aU  the  properly  accredited  delegates  of  any  faculty  shall 
have  the  right  to  engage  in  debate  upon  any  question. 

Article  6.  Eepresentatives  from  ten  of  the  faculties  who  are  members  of 
this  Conference  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  7.  The  officers  of  the  Conference  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Yice-President  and  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot,  and  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  one  year  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualified. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Conference,  shall  present  an  annual  address,  shall  appoint  com- 
mittees and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  pertain  to  the  office  of  President. 

Article  8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  as  ex-officio  members  and  five  legally  accredited  delegates 
elected  by  ballot.  At  the  first  election  three  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year  and  two  for  two  years.  At  all 
subsequent  elections  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for 
two  years.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  designated  by 
the  baUot  of  the  Conference,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year. 
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Article  9.  The  Conference  shall  hold  one  meeting  annually  at  the  same 
place  and  coincident  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  the  time  to  be  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Con- 
ference, after  consultation  with  the  council  of  the  said  Association. 

Article  10.  Any  question  or  business  may  be  submitted  through  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  to  a  vote  of  the  Conference  by  mail  during  the  interim  between 
meetings. 

Article  11.  Any  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  this  constitution  shall  be 
submitted  in  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  not  later 
than  forty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  and  a  copy  of 
such  proposed  alteration  or  amendment  shall  be  mailed  by  the  Chairman  to 
each  member  of  the  Conference  not  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  said 
annual  meeting.  Such  alteration  or  amendment  shall,  upon  receiving  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  membership,  become  a  part  of  this  constitution. 

Should  such  amendment  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  represented  at  any  meeting,  but  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  mem- 
bership, the  votes  of  the  members  not  represented  at  said  meeting  may  be  taken 
by  mail. 


BY-LAWS 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference,  and  shall,  not  later  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  date  thereof,  mail  to  each  member  a  written  program  of  the  papers  to  be 
presented  and  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  at  such  meeting. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  investigate  the 
educational  facilities  of  all  Schools  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States;  such 
investigation  to  include  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  data  concerning  the 
entrance  requirement,  curriculum  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  force  of 
each  school. 

It  shall  furthermore  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  submit 
annually,  to  the  Conference,  a  list  of  all  schools  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United 
States,  which,  based  on  the  above  investigation,  appear  eligible  for  membership. 

If,  from  investigation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  appears  that  any 
institution  represented  in  the  Conference  does  not  comply  with  the  requirement 
for  membership  in  the  Conference,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  submit  to  such  institution  its  findings,  at  least  ninety  days  previous  to 
the  annual  meeting,  and  it  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Conference  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

The  credentials  of  delegates  shall  be  examined  by  the  Executive  Committee 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

The  program  submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Conference. 
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2.  The  Committee  on  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers elected  by  ballot,  as  follows:  One  member  shall  be  elected  for  seven  years, 
one  for  six,  five,  four,  three,  two  and  one  years,  respectively;  each  vacancy 
occurring  from  the  expiration  of  term  shall  be  filled  for  a  term  of  seven  years; 
other  vacancies,  if  occurring  in  the  interval  between  annual  meetings,  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  President,  such  appointee  holding  office  until  the 
next  annual  meeting,  when  the  vacancy  shall  be  permanently  filled  by  election. 
This  committee  shall  be  members  of  the  National  Committee  on  Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus  and  shall  report  to  the  Conference  annually,  or  as  occasion  demands. 

The  proportionate  share  of  current  expenses,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
doUars  per  annum,  of  the  National  Committee  on  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  on  warrant  of  the  President. 

3.  The  faculties  holding  membership  in  this  Conference  shall  pay  an 
initiation  fee  of  $60.00  and  an  annual  fee  of  $10.00.  No  faculty  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  good  standing  or  entitled  to  vote  unless  aU  dues  are  paid. 

4.  All  disbursements  of  money  shall  be  upon  the  written  order  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  an  itemized  account  of  aU  receipts 
and  disbursements  shall  be  presented  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

5.  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  from  any  faculty  to  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  this  Conference,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  submit  to  such 
faculty  a  schedule  of  questions  touching  the  qualifications  of  the  school  or 
college  and  shall  report  the  result  of  its  investigations,  with  recommendations 
to  the  next  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

6.  AU  proceedings  and  discussions  as  to  the  standing  and  qualifications  of 
schools  and  colleges,  or  of  the  eligibility  of  faculties  to  membership  in  this 
Conference,  shall  be  conducted  in  executive  session. 

7.  Qttalifications  for  Admission  to  and  Membership  in  the  American  Con- 
ference of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 

(1)  The  institution  shall  be  incorporated  as  a  college  or  school  of 
pharmacy,  or  be  a  department  of  a  regularly  incorporated  state  educational 
institution,  or  a  department  of  a  State  University,  or  conducted  by  an  incor- 
porated pharmaceutical  society. 

(2)  The  school  or  college  shall  have  been  in  continuous  operation  in 
America  for  at  least  five  years  prior  to  the  date  of  application  for  membership 
in  the  Conference. 

(3)  The  institution  shall  include  in  its  course  of  instruction,  oral  lectures, 
personal  laboratory  work,  recitations  and  reviews.  This  shaU  exclude  work  in 
absentia. 

(4)  The  institution  shaU  require  of  each  candidate  for  graduation  not 
less  than  1,200  hours  of  instruction,  of  which  at  least  500  hours  shall  consist  of 
lectures  and  recitations.  Such  work  to  be  given  in  a  period  of  not  less  than 
fifty  weeks,  occupying  two  fuU  years,  and  at  least  two  months  should  elapse 
between  these  two  years. 
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(5)  The  requirements  for  admission  of  students  to  the  school  or  college 
as  candidates  for  any  degree  shall  be: 

First — A  minimum  age  of  seventeen  years,  except  when  the  candidate  is  a 
graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  of  an  institution  of  equal  grade,  in 
which  case  no  age  limit  shall  be  demanded. 

Second — Evidence  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  education  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  equivalent  to  15  counts  shall  be  required  of  each  student.  A  count 
shall  consist  of  one  hour  instruction  per  week  for  a  school  year  of  36  weeks. 
These  counts  to  be  distributed  among  the  following  subjects: 

English  at  least  4  counts  required.  The  remaining  counts  to  be  distributed 
among  the  following  subjects,  language  other  than  English,  algebra,  science, 
general  history,  commercial  geography,  bookkeeping. 

Third — Certification  as  to  these  entrance  requirements  of  all  students  must 
be  completed  within  sixty  days  of  the  opening  of  the  school  term,  and  students 
shall  be  admitted  to  courses  leading  to  degrees  only  during  the  first  thirty  days 
of  each  session. 

(6)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  institution  holding  membership  in  this 
Conference  to  prepare  each  year  before  April  1st,  on  blanks  furnished  by  the 
Secretary,  a  complete  list  of  the  students  enrolled  since  the  last  report,  showing 
for  each  case  the  character  and  extent  of  the  credentials  for  entrance,  the  con- 
ditions, if  any,  entered  against  the  student,  and  the  standing  accorded  them. 
Such  reports  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  institution  con- 
cerned, seal  attached,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  who  shall  examine  them  carefully  and  report  to  the  Conference  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  any  irregularity,  or  evidence  that  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Conference  standards  are  being  violated.  The  failure  of  any  member  to 
comply  with  this  requirement  shall  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  and  if  the 
offending  member  fails  to  meet  this  requirement  after  due  notification  for  two 
consecutive  years,  it  shall  be  subject  to  expulsion  from  the  Conference.  Said 
member  may  be  reinstated  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  Conference  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

8.     OEDEE  OF  BUSINESS 

1.  Eoll  Call. 

2.  President's  Address. 

3.  Eeport  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

4.  Eeports  of  Standing  Committees. 

5.  Eeports  of  Special  Committees. 

6.  Unfinished  Business. 

7.  Miscellaneous. 

8.  Election  of  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

9.  New  Business. 

10.  Election  of  New  Members  and  Executive  Session. 

11.  Adjournment. 
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9.  Any  institution  belonging  to  the  Conference  may  have  charges  brought 
against  it  for  failure  to  comply  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  the  "Qualifica- 
tions for  Admission  to  and  Membership  in  the  American  Conference  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties."  Such  charges  must  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  ninety  days  previous  to  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference.  Immediately  after  the  filing  of  charges  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  shaU  furnish  the  institution  against  which  the 
charges  are  made,  and  also  each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a  copy 
of  the  charges.  The  institution  against  which  the  charges  have  been  preferred 
shall  be  given  a  hearing  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference. 
The  evidence  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  their  conclusions  upon 
the  same  shall  be  presented  to  the  Conference  for  final  consideration.  If  the 
charges  shall  be  sustained  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence, said  institution  shall  be  reprimanded,  fined,  suspended  from  the  privileges 
of  membership,  or  expelled  from  membership,  as  may  be  determined  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Conference;  but  no  fine  shall  be  for  a  greater  amount  than 
$50.00,  nor  shall  suspension  from  membership  be  for  a  longer  period  than  one 
year  from  the  date  of  such  sentence. 

10.  Any  institution  holding  membership  in  the  Conference  shall  have  the 
right  of  withdrawal  by  giving  written  notification  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference at  an  annual  meeting  and  the  paying  of  all  dues  which  such  institution 
may  be  owing  to  the  Conference. 

11.  These  by-laws  may  be  altered,  added  to,  or  suspended  at  any  regular 
meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  represented  at  such  meeting. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  Nashville,  Aug.  1913 : 

For  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  a  minimum  course  of 
1200  hours,  as  approved  by  this  Conference,  shall  be  required. 

That  so  far  as  pharmaceutical  degrees  are  concerned,  an  hour's 
laboratory  work,  performed  under  the  immediate  direction  and 
oversight  of  an  instructor,  shall  count  as  the  equivalent  of  an  hour 
of  lecture  or  recitation. 

The  Conference  recommends  to  its  members  that  the  minimum 
requirement  for  admission  for  all  degrees,  except  of  Ph.  G.,  shall 
be  the  successful  completion  of  a  four  years'  high  school  course,  or 
its  equivalent. 

12.     APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

(1)  Applicants  for  admission  shall  furnish  a  statement  of  qualifications 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  and  of  the  equipment  of  the  institution. 

(2)  The  application  for  membership  in  the  Conference  shall  be  signed  by 
the  dean  of  the  faculty  and  the  president  of  the  school,  both  of  whom  shaU  make 
affidavit  to  the  same,  and  it  shall  bear  the  seal  of  the  institution. 
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(3)  If  the  information  furnished  by  the  applicant  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  sufficient,  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  applicant,  appoint  a  Committee  on  Visitation,  consisting  of  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Conference,  who  shall  visit  the  institution  during  a  regular 
session  at  the  expense  of  such  institution  and  report  their  findings  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  statement  required  of  any  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Conference 
must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  numbered  heads.  All  answers 
should  be  direct  and  clear. 

By  order  of  the  Conference,  the  Executive  Committee  is  required  to  verify 
the  statements  made,  if  in  its  judgment  necessary,  or  it  may  ask  for  further 
information. 

1.  Name  or  title  by  which  the  school  or  college  is  commonly  known. 

2.  Location. 

3.  Date  of  organization. 

4.  Is  the  above  named  school  or  college  itself  a  degree-conferring  institu- 
tion? If  not,  what  is  the  name  or  title  of  the  institution  conferring  degrees 
and  what  relation  does  the  school  sustain  to  the  degree-conferring  body? 

5.  Is  the  school  or  college  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  directors  or 
regents,  or  by  what  other  governing  body  is  it  managed?  By  whom  and  for 
what  reason  are  the  members  of  the  governing  body  elected  or  appointed? 

6.  In  what  person  or  persons  does  the  paramount  executive  authority  of 
conducting  the  institution  rest? 

7.  Is  the  institution  as  a  whole  or  any  material  part  of  its  equipment  the 
individual  property  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  person  or  persons  exercising 
executive  authority  in  its  conduct?  Or,  is  it  owned  by  a  firm  or  stock  company, 
or  partnership  concern? 

8.  Is  any  pecuniary  profit  derived  by  the  owner  or  owners  or  the  managers 
from  the  operation  of  the  institution? 

9.  State  as  nearly  as  possible  the  total  value  of  grounds,  buildings  and 
equipment  exclusively  devoted  to  pharmaceutical  instruction. 

10.  If  the  school  does  not  own  grounds  or  buildings,  what  is  the  actual 
value  of  furniture,  fixtures,  apparatus,  materials,  books  and  museum  used  for 
pharmaceutical  courses? 

11.  Enumerate  the  several  different  laboratories  at  the  disposal  of  the 
school  or  college  and  state  for  what  purpose  each  is  used, 

12.  For  how  many  hours  each  week,  between  8  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.,  is  each 
of  these  laboratories  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  of  pharmacy  for  the  use  of 
its  students? 

13.  How  is  the  school  supported?  Are  all  the  expenses  of  the  school  paid 
mainly  or  exclusively  out  of  the  actual  income  from  the  tuition  and  other  fees 
or  charges  paid  by  the  students,  or  is  it  supported  to  a  material  extent  by 
endowment  or  appropriations? 
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14.  State  the  number  of  professors  giving  instruction  to  pharmaceutical 
students  in  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  obligatory  curriculum. 

15.  Give  the  number  of  assistants  similarly  employed. 

16.  By  whom  are  the  professors  and  other  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
appointed  or  employed? 

17.  Give  the  name,  age,  academic  history,  college  degrees,  and  also  briefly 
the  professional  career  or  service  of  each  of  the  professors. 

18.  Are  the  teachers,  or  any  one  of  them,  individual  owners,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  the  institution's  stock  or  equipment? 

19.  How  many  students  were  in  actual  attendance  during  the  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  this  report  and  what  was  the  largest 
number  in  concurrent  attendance  during  any  part  of  that  twelve  months? 

20.  Give  the  regular  date  or  dates  upon  which  students  may  enter  the 
eonrse  of  study. 

21.  What  are  the  entrance  requirements  prescribed  and  enforced? 

22.  State  briefly  what  studies  are  embraced  in  the  obligatory  curriculum. 

23.  Which  of  these  subjects  must  be  completed  in  the  first  term  or 
semester,  or  before  the  work  of  the  second  term  can  be  taken  up? 

24.  What  is  the  length  in  weeks  of  each  term  or  semester? 

25.  How  many  terms  are  given  annually? 

26.  How  many  such  terms  are  required  for  each  degree  given? 

27.  What  is  the  total  number  of  lecture  hours  which  each  student  is 
obliged  to  attend  during  each  term  or  semester?  State  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  each  subject. 

28.  State  the  number  of  hours  in  the  laboratories  which  each  student  is 
obliged  to  attend  each  term  or  semester.  How  many  hours  are  devoted  to  each 
subject? 

29.  Can  any  portion  of  the  obligatory  course  be  taken  without  resident 
attendance,  and  if  so,  what  portion  or  portions,  and  in  what  manner? 

30.  Is  any  student  exempt  from  any  portion  of  the  work  embraced  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  laboratory  work?  If  so,  in  what  manner  and  on  what  con- 
ditions is  such  exemption  granted? 

31.  Is  any  of  the  obligatory  instruction  given  at  night,  and  if  so,  how 
much  of  it? 

32.  What  degrees  in  pharmacy  are  conferred  and  what  are  the  specific  re- 
quirements for  each  degree? 

33.  Is  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  faculty  required  in  every  instance 
before  a  degree  is  conferred  by  this  institution? 

34.  What  was  the  number  of  graduates  included  in  the  last  graduating 
class? 

35.  What  is  the  annual  date  of  graduation? 
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INSTITUTIONS  HOLDING  MEMBERSHIP  IN 

THE  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF 

PHARMACEUTICAL  FACULTIES 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Auburn, 
Ala. 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy,   Department  of  Pharmacy,  Union 
University,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Baylor  University,  College  of  Pharmacy,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

California   College  of  Pharmacy,   University  of   California,   San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Department  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

College  of  Pharmacy,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Maryland  (Maryland  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy),  Baltimore,  Md. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Highland  Park  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass. 

Meharry  Pharmaceutical   College,  Walden  University,   Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,  111. 
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North  Pacific  College  of  Pharmacy,  Portland,  Oregon. 

New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy,  Affiliated  with  Loyola  Univer- 
sity, New  Orleans,  La. 

Notre  Dame  University,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Notre  Dame, 
Ind. 

Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmacy,  Department  of  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Purdue  University,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va. 

School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Department  of  Pharmacy,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

State  College  of  "Washington,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  la. 

The  George  Washington  University  National  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Department  of 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. 

University  of  Illinois  School  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,  111. 

University  of  Kansas  School  of  Pharmacy,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

University  of  Mississippi,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Oxford,  Miss. 

University  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Pharmacy,  Norman,  Okla. 

University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

University  of  Washington  College  of  Pharmacy,  Seattle,  Wash. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Course  in  Pharmacy,  Madison,  Wis. 
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